A  dwarf  waterdog  from  Wilson  County  hides  beneath 
a  leafy  shelter.  Although  this  species  is  the  most  common 
of  our  three  waterdogs,  few  people  have  ever  seen  one. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MELISSA  McGAW/NCWRC. 
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There  were  a  few  years,  more  than  I’d  like  to  recall, 
when  the  only  times  my  dad  and  I  got  along  was 
when  we  hshed.  There  were  never  any  arguments,  no 
shouting,  no  slammed  doors.  1  guess  we  just  didn’t  care 
for  one  another’s  company  much,  except  when  we 
hshed  in  my  dad’s  little  boat. 

The  fishing  was  almost  always  for  largemouth  bass  or 
crappies.  My  dad  had  lashed  together,  weighted  and  sank 
a  small  forest  of  cedar  trees  on  the  bottom  of  Kerr  Lake, 
and  they  paid  off  handsomely  in  the  spring  when  crap¬ 
pies  were  biting.  He  never  caught  a  crappie  that  was  too 
small  to  keep  and  eat,  a  fact  which  irked  me  to  no  end, 
but  at  least,  for  once,  I  had  the  good  sense  not  to  mention 
it  when  we  were  fishing.  I  never  thought  to  mention  it  while  I  was  eating  them,  either. 

1  know  of  more  than  a  few  anglers  who  have  similar  stories  about  their  dads.  Gradually, 
whatever  caused  the  friction  dissipates.  I  couldn’t  even  tell  you  what  it  was,  beyond 
teenage  hormones. 

I’m  not  sure  what  there  is  about  water  that  eases  so  many  heartaches  and  pains,  but 
the  thought  of  the  sound  of  warmwater  lapping  against  the  bow  of  boat  touches  some¬ 
thing  deep  inside  me,  transcending  speech  and  knowing. 

Maybe  it’s  simply  some  therapeutic  value  of  moving  water.  When  I  go  fly- fishing  in 
rivers  these  days,  within  moments  of  setting  foot  in  a  stream,  thoughts  of  anything  unre¬ 
lated  to  fishing  or  the  nature  of  my  surroundings  vanish. 

As  Thomas  McGuane  says,  “An  undisturbed  river  is  as  perfect  a  thing  as  we  will  ever 
know,  every  refractive  slide  of  cold  water  a  glimpse  of  eternity.” 

Havilah  Babcock,  the  kind  of  wise  old  man  who  seems  to  be  in  short  supply  these  days, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

“Whenever  I  need  a  psychiatrist,  I  go  fly-fishing,  holding  a  boat  to  be  superior  to  a  couch 
any  day  of  the  week.  A  fly  rod  is  good  for  whatever  ails  a  man.  Any  incurable  infirmity  to 
which  the  flesh  is  heir  is  sure  to  respond  to  its  persuasive  therapy.  And  it  is  especially 
recommended  for  ulcers,  nervous  breakdowns  and  overdoses  of  wedlock.” 

Either  thought  will  work.  It  just  depends  on  your  mood. 
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FROM  READERS 


Photographic  Help 

There  were  some  beautiful  photos  in  your 
March/April  issue.  You  ask  for  your  photo  sub¬ 
mitters  [in  the  annual  photo  competition]  to 
include  all  exposure  information.  I'd  like  for  all 
the  photographers  printed  in  your  magazine  to 
have  such  information.  If  not  the  exact  settings, 
at  least  an  educated  guess  so  all  those  aspiring 
photographers  can  at  least  try  to  be  as  good. 

Case  in  point:  on  the  back  of  your 
March/April  cover  page  is  a  photo  of  the  Bodie 
lighthouse  in  a  starlit  setting.  How  did  Mark 
Buckler  do  this?  It  is  beautiful,  and  I  would 
like  to  at  least  try  to  duplicate  it.  What  are 
the  exposure  settings?  How  was  it  made? 
What  was  the  camera,  the  lens,  any  expo¬ 
sure  compensation? 

Page  22,  the  little  blue  heron,  the  large 
photo  of  the  lighthouse  on  page  22  . . .  these 
are  very  good.  Guidelines  please. 

Page  26,  the  house  sparrow,  note  the  light¬ 
ing,  the  soft  pastel  colors.  Was  it  software?  Was 
it  all  in  the  camera?  Again,  exposure  guidelines, 
please.  We  want  to  be  better  photographers. 
This  is  beautiful  stuff. 

Norman  Sca/ise 
( A  40-year  subscriber) 
Winston-Salem 

Beauty  of  the  Red  Drum 

I  would  like  to  say  just  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
articles  and  especially  the  photos.  The  capture 
of  the  wildlife  at  times  is  just  breath-taking. 
Now  I  know  why  states  and  nations  often 


select  birds,  fish  and  animals 
for  their  state  symbols:  it  is 
for  what  they  are,  powerful 
hunters,  symbols  of  strength 
and  pride. 

One  of  the  symbols  for 
North  Carolina  is  the  red 
drum  and  I  see  why.  I  remem¬ 
ber  early  one  morning  as  the 
sun  was  just  coming  up  I  was 
pushing  into  the  back- 
country  with  the  last  of  a 
flood  tide.  As  I  got  farther 
back  in,  I  saw  a  bald  eagle 
that  came  into  sight  and 
vanished  just  as  quickly  as  it  appeared.  I  could 
not  help  but  think,  what  a  bird  and  what  a 
symbol  of  strength. 

There  in  front  of  me  was  the  first  tailing 
red  and  a  very  busy  guy  he  was.  I  made  my 
first  cast  just  above  him  to  the  right  and 
slowly  brought  my  tiny  shrimp  back  toward 
him.  He  stopped  what  he  was  doing,  looked 
and  went  back  to  what  he  was  doing.  I  couldn’t 
help  but  laugh.  A  couple  more  tries  with  no 
interest  and  he  moved  on.  Then  I  could  see 
others  moving  in  the  grass.  They,  too,  were 
tailing;  what  a  great  sight,  just  like  seeing  on 
TV  fishing  shows.  The  great  thing  about  it  is  I 
am  in  North  Carolina  and  this  is  our  symbol  of 
pride,  our  state's  saltwater  fish.  Good  job  on 
choosing  this  one. 

In  1971  North  Carolina  designated  the 
channel  bass  (red  drum)  as  our  state's  salt¬ 
water  fish.  A  newspaper  article  at  the  time 
said  the  red  drum  has  spots  on  its  tail  evoking 
North  Carolina's  Tar  Heels  as  our  nickname. 
This  is  why  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
this  fish  is  being  used  as  a  political  ping-pong 
ball.  If  you  have  ever  seen  reds  tailing  or  the 
large  schools  in  bays  or  on  the  shoals  or  feed¬ 
ing  in  schools  you  too  would  be  impressed  just 
as  I  am.  I  sure  hope  we  wake  up  and  say  this  is 
our  state  fish  and  let's  make  sure  it  will  be  here 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  Why  not  protect 
this  symbol  of  pride? 

Bill  Norris 
Swansboro 


An  Outdoor  Brotherhood 

Having  read  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazines 
back  to  1961 , 1  have  to  say  that  the  March/April 
2015  issue  is  absolutely  the  best  one  yet. 

I  opened  the  cover  to  find  Jim  Wilson's 
editor's  note  where  he  shared:“ln  the  heart  of 
every  happy  fisherman,  lives  the  spirit  of  a 
curious  boy  or  girl ...  the  curious  spirit  takes 
him  by  the  hand  and  leads  him  astray  from 
fishing  ...  watching  a  woodpecker,  picking  up 
odd  rocks  and  pieces  of  wood  to  stick  in  his 
pockets.  Nothing  is  as  alluring  as  the  next  bend 
in  a  creek,  and  the  next  bend  and  the  next." 

This  was  a  wonderful  editor’s  piece  which 
describes  many  of  us  —  those  who  are  absorbed 
by  nature  and  remain  young  because  of  it.  The 
woods  and  streams  keep  us  curious,  moving 
and  eternal. 

Continuing,  the  pages  contained  articles  by 
Marty  Shaffner,  Jeremy  Grady  and,  of  course, 
Jim  Dean.  Marty  and  I  have  spent  a  number  of 
days  guiding  fly-fishing  trips,  fishing  for  our¬ 
selves  and  hunting  Indian  artifacts.  Jeremy  came 
to  me  years  ago  and  wanted  help  with  tying 
trout  flies.  Since  then,  we  have  shared  many 
hours  of  fishing  and  conversations  about  life. 

My  fondest  memories  of  Jim  Dean  include 
his  fishing  a  small  mountain  wild  trout  stream 
ahead  of  me.  Fishing  was  unusually  slow  that 
day.  Wet  wading  boot  prints  observed  on  dry 
rocks  led  me  around  a  bend  to  view  Jim  sitting 
on  a  boulder  while  eating  an  apple  he  plucked 
from  a  long-gone  mountain  farmer's  tree.  No 
wonder  those  usually  eager  trout  were  hiding! 

I  finally  met  my  new  friend  Jim  Wilson  at  a 
little  fishing  cabin  in  Caldwell  County  last 
April.  This  is  after  we  shared,  for  several  years, 
a  number  of  phone  conversations  and  emails 
about  creeks  and  trout  topics. 

It  brightens  my  day  to  see  all  four  outdoors- 
loving  friends  sharing  personal  experiences  in 
one  issue.  Our  curious  spirits  are  indeed  bonded 
in  a  brotherhood. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  outdo  this  past  issue, 
but  I  am  betting  Jim  Wilson's  childhood  curios¬ 
ity  will  lead  him  to  that  next  bend  in  the  creek. 

Bo  Cash 
Nebo 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712.  Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  Editor 
Jim  Wilson  may  be  reached  at  919-707-0177  and  Associate  Editor  Mike  Zlotnicki  at  919-707-0175.  To  subscribe  call  1-800-786-2721. 
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Written  by  Jim  Wilson 


*»*tr 


ot  too  long  ago  an  acquaintance  asked  if  I 
had  any  fishing  trips  planned.  I  responded 
that  I  was  soon  headed  to  Phelps  Lake  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  to  fish  for  largemouth  bass  with 
a  fly  rod.  The  fellow  stared  at  me  for  a  couple  of  seconds. 
“You  can  catch  bass  on  a  fly  rod?”  I  assured  him  you  could, 
but  I’m  not  certain  he  was  convinced. 


I  was  surprised  that  this  fellow  was  unfamiliar  with  bass  fish¬ 
ing  with  a  fly  rod;  after  all,  he’s  a  pretty  serious  fisherman  himself. 
At  first  I  attributed  it  to  the  locale:  our  conversation  had  taken 
place  in  the  shadows  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  fishing 
with  a  fly  rod  in  those  environs  usually  means  chasing  trout. 


The  more  I  considered  the  thing,  the  more  I  realized  that  I  don’t 
actually  know  that  many  people  who  fly-fish  for  bass.  In  my  little 
circle  of  companions,  some  people  do,  but  it’s  a  small  group  to 
begin  with.  And  age  isn’t  helping  the  numbers  of  the  group  grow, 
although  there  are  some  young  anglers  among  the  bunch  who  will 
fish  for  any  species  with  a  fly  rod,  including  one  who  ties  his  own 
rope  flies  to  fish  for  gar  in  the  Neuse  River  in  the  summer. 


An  assortment  of  popping  bugs  will 
handle  both  largemouth  bass  and 
Phelps'  eager  pumpkinseeds. 


For  more  information  on 
fishing  at  Phelps  Lake, 
contact  Mike  Noles  of 
Conman’s  Guide  Service 
at  1-800-668-7124. 


PHELPS  LAKE 


Admittedly,  when  most  people  think  of 
fly-fishing,  they  think  of  fishing  for  some 
salmonid  —  trout,  salmon  and  char.  But  in 
North  America,  the  literature  indicates  it  was 
bass,  not  trout  where  our  fly-fishing  began.  In 
1741  William  Bartram  wrote  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  catching  largemouth  bass 
with  a  “bob,”  probably  the  first  description 
of  fishing  in  the  New  World  and  the  first 
description  of  bass  bugging. 

“Two  people  in  a  little  canoe,  one  sitting 
in  the  stern  to  steer,  and  the  other  near  the 
bow,  having  a  rod  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  tied  a  strong  line,  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  to  which  is  fastened 
three  large  hooks,  back  to  back.  These  are 
fixed  very  securely,  and  tied  with  the  white 
hair  of  a  deer's  tail,  shreds  of  a  red  garter,  and 
some  particoloured  feathers,  all  which  form 
a  tuft  or  tassel  nearly  as  large  as  one's  fist,  and 
entirely  cover  and  conceal  the  hooks;  that  is 
called  a  ‘bob.’  The  steersman  paddles  softly, 
and  preceeds  slowly  along  shore,  keeping  par¬ 
allel  to  it,  at  a  distance  just  sufficient  to  admit 
the  fisherman  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  floating 
weeds  along  shore;  he  now  ingeniously  swings 
the  bob  backwards  and  forwards,  just  above 
the  surface  and  sometimes  tips  the  water  with 
it;  when  the  unfortunate  cheated  trout  [bass] 
instantly  springs  from  under  the  weeds  and 
seizes  the  prey” 

Surely,  fishing  for  bass,  both  largemouth 
and  smallmouth,  continued  to  be  important 
for  American  Indians  and  European  colonists. 
Both  fish  are  aggressive  and  can  easily  feed 
hungry  mouths. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Bartram, 
we  can  see  just  how  popular  fly-rodding  for 
bass  had  become  by  looking  at  the  many  bass 
flies  in  Mary  Orvis  Marbury’s  “Favorite  Flies 
and  Their  Histories”  ( 1892).  At  that  time, 
however,  bass  flies  were  simply  larger  ver¬ 
sions  of  trout  flies  or  large,  gaudy  flies  tied 
specifically  to  attract  both  largemouth  and 
smallmouth,  such  as  the  Gov.  Alvord,  Bishop, 
Cracker  or  Scarlet  Ibis. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  Marbury’s  book, 
W  J.  Green  from  Fayetteville  wrote  to  Forest 
and  Stream  magazine  about  his  60-acre  bass 


pond  and  his  lack  of  success  with  the  fly  rod. 
“To  master  the  mysteries  of  fly-fishing  has 
long  been  one  of  my  ambitions,  but  after  elab¬ 
orate  preparation  and  no  little  experimental 
trial  in  casting  I  am  almost  disposed  to  con¬ 
fess,  as  Mr.  Webster  did  of  dancing,  that  I 
have  not  the  capacity  to  acquire  it,”  Green 
wrote.  “Still  I  manage  to  kill  occasionally  a 
four  or  five-pounder  with  the  illusive  lure.” 

Green  admitted  that  he  had  much  more 
success  with  live  bait  than  with  flies. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  fly-anglers  began 
to  see  the  first  bass  bugs  on  the  market,  with 
the  first  commercially  available  probably 
being  the  cork-bodied  Coaxer  some  time 
before  1910.  The  flood  gates  soon  opened 
and  brought  forth  some  of  the  great  figures 
in  early  bass  bug  history:  Ernest  Peckinpagh 
of  Tennessee,  Will  Dilg,  Cal  McCarthy,  Orley 
Tuttle  and  a  little  later  Joe  Messinger. 

Bass  bugs  were  suddenly  big  business. 
“Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  bass 
bug  experienced  a  startling  growth  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  most  of  the  enduring  forms  were 
created,”  wrote  Paul  Schullery  in  “American 
Fly  Fishing.”  There  have  been  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  even  thousands,  but  they  follow  a  few 
main  types.” 

William  G.  Tapply,  whose  father,  H.  G. 
Tapply,  later  created  one  of  greatest  deer-hair 
bass  bugs  of  all  time,  Tap’s  Bug,  writes  in 
“Bass  Bug  Fishing”  that  there  were  a  couple 
of  reasons  behind  the  sudden  rise  in  bass 
bug  fishing. 

“First,  the  effectiveness  ol  high-floating 
cork  and  wood  bodies,  in  combination  with 
feathers  and  other  decorations,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Second,  unlike  deerhair  [sic],  cork 
and  wood  were  durable,  easy-to-work-with 
materials  that  could  he  —  and  soon  were  — 
mass  produced." 

The  period  before  World  War  II  would 
become  the  golden  age  of  fly-rodding  for 
bass.  It  was  a  common  way  to  fish  for  them, 
along  with  a  cane  pole  and  a  large  minnow. 
After  the  war,  however,  when  spin  fishing 
was  introduced  into  this  country,  fly-fishing 
in  general  and  fly-fishing  for  bass  in  par¬ 
ticular  declined. 


Bass  bugging  has  had  surges  of  popular¬ 
ity,  particularly  when  Dave  Whitlock  intro¬ 
duced  his  series  of  bugs  back  in  the  1970s, 
but  sometimes  I  think  Tapply’s  description 
of  fly-rodders  back  in  the  early  '70s  is  still 
somehow  appropriate  in  the  minds  of  many 
other  fishermen: 

“[B]ass  bugging  became  a  novelty  in  the 
popular  mind,  a  harmless  (and  crude)  sport 
that  was  being  kept  alive  by  nostalgic  old- 
timers  who’d  sometimes  rather  flail  around 
with  fly  rods  than  catch  a  lot  of  bass.” 


I’m  happy  for  the  most  part  with  that  char¬ 
acterization,  although  it  misses  the  mark 
badly  as  far  as  catching  bass.  On  occasion, 
anyway.  An  angler  with  a  fly  rod  can  catch  a 
lot  of  bass,  at  the  right  time  of  year.  I  still  smile 
reading  Joe  Brooks’  accounts  of  the  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  bass  he  landed  fishing  Cur¬ 
rituck  Sound  with  a  fly  rod.  At  other  times, 
an  angler  had  best  find  a  new  hobby,  or  just 
be  content  to  “flail  around  with  fly  rods.” 

For  a  few  weeks  in  spring,  it’s  difficult  to 
imagine  how  an  angler  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  some  waters  than  with  a  fly  rod.  One 
such  place,  maybe  the  best  place  for  those 
springtime  weeks,  is  Phelps  Lake  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Tyrrell  counties.  Phelps,  at  approx¬ 
imately  16,600  acres,  is  North  Carolina's 
second  largest  natural  lake,  behind  nearby 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  and  is  part  of  Pettigrew 
State  Park. 

Unlike  Mattamuskeet,  however,  Phelps, 
mostly  has  a  hard  sand  bottom,  making  the 
water  clear  and  the  wading  perfect,  except  for 
the  occasional  piece  of  wood.  At  its  deepest 
the  lake  is  about  9  feet,  with  a  mean  depth 
of  4  feet,  6  inches.  What  is  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  fly-anglers  is  that  the  lake  is  filled  with 
aquatic  vegetation,  particularly  along  the 
southern  shore.  During  the  spring,  these 
weed  beds  are  home  not  only  to  largemouth 
bass,  but  also  to  large  pumpkinseeds.  In 
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Anglers  will  see  fish  swimming  through 
the  vegetation  against  the  white-sand 
bottom.  These  are  the  fish  he  will 
not  catch. 


fact,  Phelps  might  be  the  best  pumpkinseed 
lake  in  the  state. 

The  only  other  significant  game  species 
of  fish  in  the  lake  is  the  yellow  perch,  which 
a  fly-fisherman  is  not  likely  to  catch.  He 
will,  however,  likely  encounter  a  couple  of 
non-game  species  that  will  provide  some 
entertainment  —  bowhns  and  longnose  gar, 
each  of  which  will  readily  take  a  fly.  Chances 
are  neither  species  will  return  the  fly. 

Phelps  has  long  had  a  reputation  as  a  good 
bass  lake,  but  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  had  to  work  to  maintain  that 
reputation.  Since  2002  the  lake  has  been  man¬ 
aged  under  a  special  trophy  regulation  that 
is  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  large- 
mouths  that  are  greater  than  20  inches. 

No  bass  in  the  lake  under  14  inches 
may  be  harvested,  and  no 
\  ^  bass  16-20  inches  may 

be  harvested.  Only  bass 
in  the  14-16-inch  slot  or 
greater  than  20  inches 
may  be  harvested. 

Although  the  number  of  bass  push¬ 
ing  past  the  20-inch  barrier  has  increased, 
annual  sampling  of  the  lake  has  shown  that 
the  bass  are  stockpiling  in  the  16 -20-inch 
range.  This  could  be  due  to  a  lack  of  forage 
fish  for  larger  bass.  In  addition  to  golden 
shiners  and  killihsh,  pumpkinseeds  are  a 
significant  forage  species  for  bass.  But  once 
a  pumpkinseed  reaches  7  inches  in  length, 
it  is  no  longer  available  as  a  food  source  to 
almost  every  bass  in  Phelps. 

From  2002  to  2012  the  commission  stocked 
Phelps  with  bluegills  to  provide  another 
potential  forage  fish,  but  for  whatever 
reasons  the  stockings  did  not  work  very  well. 
In  the  commission’s  most  recent  sampling  of 
the  lake,  biologists  found  only  16  bluegills. 

Phelps  might  be  short  of  true  trophy 
bass — those  exceeding  20  inches — but  then 
trophies  shouldn’t  be  common  anyway.  What 
Phelps  does  is  provide  excellent  catch-and- 
release  bass  fishing.  “Sometimes  we’ve  heard 
that  anglers  are  catching  too  many  bass,”  said 
Kevin  Dockendorf,  coastal  research  coordi¬ 
nator  in  the  Inland  Fisheries  Division  of  the 


N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  “1  don’t 
see  how  you  can  complain  about  that.  Other 
years  it  seemed  like  most  of  the  bass  were  in 
that  14- 16-inch  range.” 

The  success  of  Phelps’  bass  in  any  year 
depends  on  the  lake’s  water  level,  and  that  is 
dependent  upon  precipitation.  Tow  water  in 
the  spring  that  leaves  the  grass  beds  dry,  thus 
depriving  bass  of  their  nursery  area,  resulting 
in  poor  year  classes.  Fortunately,  it's  been  a 
few  years  since  the  area  has  suffered  a  drought. 

Fishing  Phelps  is  relatively  simple.  With 
a  white  sand  bottom  and  clear  water,  wading 
is  easy.  The  only  time  the  water  gets  turbid  is 
after  a  storm.  I’ve  never  found  the  need  to  get 
deeper  than  my  waist.  1  do  wear  wading  boots, 
however,  just  as  a  precaution.  The  top-water 
season  is  from  about  the  latter  half  of  March 
through  April. 

There  are  days  when  it’s  difficult  to  keep 
the  pumpkinseeds  off  your  bugs.  That’s  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing.  I've  not  caught  a 
pumpkinseed  there  smaller  than  my  hand. 
The  pumpkinseeds  are  a  lot  of  fun,  but  when 
you’re  really  looking  for  bass,  they  can  get  a 
little  tedious. 

Once  when  fishing  popping  bugs,  1  finally 
tied  on  the  largest  one  I  had,  a  1/0,  just  to 
eliminate  the  pumpkinseed  bite.  On  my  first 
cast,  1  caught  a  very  ambitious  pumpkinseed. 
Sticking  with  larger  deer  hair  bugs  or  even 
deer  hair  red  drum  flies  with  a  rabbit  strip 
will  eliminate  the  pumpkinseeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  bass  I’ve 
caught  at  Phelps  took  a  size  8  chartreuse 
popping  bug. 

Some  anglers  swear  by  chartreuse  at 
Phelps.  Yellow  also  works,  but  deer  hair  is 
brown  or  gray  and  it  works  very  well.  Deer 
hair  works  well  in  white  or  red,  too.  Unlike 
trout  flies,  bass  bugs  usually  represent  noth¬ 
ing  natural,  or  at  least  nothing  realistic. 

“Bass  are  confirmed  opportunists,”  writes 
Tapply.  “The  challenge  for  the  bass  fisherman 
is  just  this  simple:  Tocate  some  water  where 
bass  live  (almost  everywhere),  tie  something 
to  the  end  of  your  line  (almost  anything),  cast 
it  out  there  (however  awkwardly),  and  make 
it  move.  Everything  beyond  that  is  refinement .  ” 


Of  course,  it’s  never  quite  that  simple,  and 
the  more  refined  a  fly-fisherman  is,  the  more 
bass  he’s  going  to  catch. 

There  are  some  considerations  at  Phelps. 
Wind  can  be  a  casting  problem.  If  it’s  coming 
consistently  from  the  wrong  direction,  your 
day  is  shot.  And  maybe  more  than  one  day. 
Wind  is  a  bigger  problem  if  you’re  in  a  boat. 
There’s  almost  always  some  wind  at  Phelps, 
and  boaters  have  to  be  aware  of  that.  Storms 
spring  up  quickly  and  turn  the  lake  ugly  in 
a  short  time. 

And  it’s  a  short  season.  Five  or  six  weeks, 
and  it’s  over.  There’s  some  top-water  action 
in  the  fall,  but  nothing  like  the  spring.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  double-digit  bass,  you  won’t  find 
it  at  Phelps.  Largemouth  here  top  out  at  about 
5  pounds.  You  can  catch  a  lot  of  bass  under 
5  pounds,  but  if  you  want  something  larger, 
Phelps  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

Unless  you  live  near  the  lake,  Phelps 
tends  to  be  a  fairly  long  trip  to  the  middle  of 
nowhere  for  most  people.  Some  people,  myself 
included,  like  that.  The  area  around  the  lake 
is  wonderfully  wild,  with  bears,  deer,  snakes, 
turtles  and  quail  in  abundance.  It’s  a  great 
place  to  lose  yourself  and  fish  for  a  few  days. 
Just  be  prepared  to  entertain  yourself  when 
the  fishing’s  ended  for  the  day. 

I’ve  already  decided  that  my  next  trip  I’d 
like  to  fish  for  largemouth  with  big  dry  flies. 
Noted  fly-tier  A.  K.  Best  tells  a  story  of  grab¬ 
bing  the  wrong  fly  box  one  day  when  he 
accompanied  his  son-in-law  to  fish  some  bass 
ponds  near  his  home  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 
This  fly  box,  his  Tabrador,  big  trout  box,  held 
nothing  but  size  2  Royal  Wulffs  and  huge 
caddis  fly  imitations.  Best  said  the  2-  and  3- 
pound  bass  hit  the  Wulffs  so  well  that  he 
ended  up  sharing  some  with  his  son-in-law. 

I  can  see  that  now,  a  huge  Royal  Wulff 
floating  on  Take  Phelps  before  it  disappears 
beside  a  weed  bed.  It  might  take  me  until 
next  spring  to  figure  out  how  to  tie  those 
things,  though.  ^ 

Jim  Wilson  is  the  editor  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  He  may  be  reached  at 
jim.wiIson@ncwildlife.org  or  919-707-0177 
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Are  some  gobblers  more  interested  in  food  than 

females  late  in  the  season ?  Written  by  Bruce  Ingram 


Late  one  turkey  season  that  had 
proven  long  and  frustrating,  I 
asked  my  wife  Elaine  if  she  would 
mind  driving  over  to  a  cattle  farm  where  1 
had  been  hunting  perchance  we  might  see 
the  gobblers  that  had  been  driving  me  mad. 
When  we  arrived,  six  longbeards  were 
feeding  in  the  pasture,  no  hens  in  sight.  I 
muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
sextet  was  as  attractive  to  the  hens  as  they 
had  seemed  to  indicate  all  season  long  by 
ignoring  my  most  seductive  calls,  then 
certainly  some  female  company  should 
have  been  accompanying  them. 

To  which  Elaine  replied,  “They’re  not 
Lotharios,  they’re  Romeos.” 

I  know  that  a  Lothario  is  someone  who 
deems  himself  irresistible  to  the  opposite  sex, 
but  I  was  confused  about  the  reference  to 
Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  expressed  as  much. 

“No,  not  Romeo  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
laughed  Elaine.  “ROMEO  as  in  Retired 


Old  Men  Eating  Out.  They’re  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  food  than  in  females  and  your  calls.” 

This  exchange  between  my  spouse  and 
myself  led  me  to  contact  Evin  Stanford,  who 
then  was  the  turkey  project  leader  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  I 
asked  him  the  following  questions.  Do  North 
Carolina’s  gobblers  ever  reach  a  point  in 
the  spring  when  they  are  more  interested 
in  feeding  than  breeding?  And,  if  so,  how 
should  we  hunters  change  our  tactics? 

“I  discussed  this  question  with  my 
supervisor,  David  Sawyer  [surveys  and 
research  program  coordinator  for  the 
WRC],”  said  Stanford.  “We  think  this  is 
a  good  question  that  we  really  don’t  have 
a  definite  answer  to.  We  aren’t  even  sure 
if  the  general  premise  and/or  assumption 
associated  with  the  question  is  true. 

“If  it  is  true,  we  suspect  that  gobblers 
would  tend  to  focus  less  on  mating  and 
more  on  other  activities  once  most  of  the 
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hens  begin  spending  the  majority  of  their 
time  incubating  eggs  on  nests,  and  non-nest¬ 
ing  hens  have  lost  interest  in  breeding  activ¬ 
ities.  However,  we  aren’t  aware  of  any  research 
that  documents  this  specific  change  in 
behavior  or  the  timing  of  it. 

“Hens  typically  start  incubation  around 
the  first  week  of  May,  but  there  are  some  that 
start  before  and  after  that  time  period.  Most 
should  be  incubating  by  the  second  and  third 
week.  So,  if  this  behavior  change  does  happen, 
it  likely  occurs  sometime  around  mid-  to  late 
May,  or  even  very  early  June.  But,  that’s  just  a 
guess  with  no  data  or  research  to  back  it  up.” 

If  at  some  point  late  in  North  Carolina’s 
spring  season,  toms  do  start  to  become  more 
interested  in  food  than  females  (and  it  is  well 
documented  that  toms  lose  a  great  deal  of 
weight  when  they  are  in  full  mating  mode 
and  need  to  eat  voraciously  to  regain  it)  what 
are  some  strategies  we  can  implement? 

Kimmy  Hanks,  who  operates  Hanks’ 
Game  Calls  in  Reidsville,  believes  one 
gambit  we  can  undertake  is  to  forego  the 
morning  shift. 

“Most  people  are  finished  hunting  by 
10  a.m.,”  he  said.  “I’ve  killed  a  lot  of  turkeys 
between  10  and  2.  Also,  limit  your  calling 
to  soft  yelps  and  purrs.” 

Of  course,  sometimes  Carolina  sports¬ 
men  can  score  on  late-season  mornings,  too, 
says  Hanks,  on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

“I  start  with  soft  calling,  scratching  in 
leaves  and  lots  of  patience,”  he  said.  “I  then 
go  to  some  normal  yelps.  If  no  response,  I 
start  cutting,  mixed  with  a  few  excited  yelps.” 

Hanks  adds  that  one  way  to  experience 
success  in  the  late  season  is  for  hunters  to 
have  engaged  in  scouting  during  the  pre¬ 
season.  That  way,  if  they  don’t  hear  turkey 
talk  in  early  May,  they  can  be  reasonably 
assured  that  birds  are  still  visiting  the  area. 

A  month  or  so  before  the  season  begins, 
Hanks  begins  to  check  food  sources  for  hens. 

He  doesn’t  worry  about  seeing  gobblers  or 
making  calls.  He  also  conducts  “listen¬ 
ing  tours”  at  dawn.  Interestingly,  he 
will  visit  his  hunting  areas  several 
times  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
a  strategy  designed  to  give  him  an 
indication  where  birds  might 
be  if  he  strikes  out  during  the 
early  morning  period.  Again, 
turkeys  gravitate  to  certain 
areas  in  March  and  early 
April;  if  we  establish  that 


birds  are  in  those  types  of  places  early,  they 
should /could  still  be  there  late. 

I  also  asked  Hanks  if  he  employed  loca¬ 
tor  calls  late  in  the  season.  He  said  he  hardly 
ever  uses  them  unless  he  is  afield  in  a  pro¬ 
perty  that  hasn’t  received  much  hunting 
pressure.  Instead,  he’ll  hammer  out  some 
cuts  on  his  aluminum  pot  call. 

SHOULD  WE  HUNT  FEEDING  AREAS  OR 
STRUTTING  ZONES?  Another  question  tur¬ 
key  addicts  should  know  the  answer  to  late 
in  the  season  is  whether  feeding  areas  or 
strutting  zones  are  best  to  set  up  near.  On 
an  outing  several  years  ago  with  Arthur 
Dick,  who  operates  Willow  Oaks  Plantation 
in  Rockingham  County,  1  asked  Arthur  that 
exact  question.  His  response  was  that  we 
would  forego  setting  up  near  either  type 
locale,  and  he  then  took  me  to  a  seeded 
logging  road  that  led  from  a  roosting  to  a 
feeding  area. 

“Sooner  or  later  a  gobbler  will  come  by 
here,”  Dick  told  me.  “I  advise  you  to  set  up 
well  away  from  the  road,  but  still  within 
shooting  range,  not  to  move,  to  scan  the 
road,  and  to  call  no  more  than  every  hour 
or  so,  and  when  you  do  so,  just  make  some 
soft  clucks  or  purrs.  Do  all  that,  and  I  think 
you'll  kill  a  bird.” 

Later  that  morning,  I  did  just  that. 
Interestingly,  I  had  not  made  any  calls  in 
over  an  hour  when  the  tom  appeared.  Had 
the  gobbler  heard  my  calls,  had  he  slowly 
come  into  them,  was  he  looking  for  hens  or 
was  he  on  his  way  to  forage  somewhere?  Who 
can  know  for  sure,  and  as  I  was  standing  over 
the  bird  and  admiring  him,  I  didn’t  partic¬ 
ularly  care  at  the  moment  what  the  answer 
was.  Perhaps  Arthur  Dick’s  stratagem  of 
setting  up  between  where  a  gobbler  roosts 
and  where  he  wants  to  go  (either  to  feed  or 
to  strut)  is  the  best  plan. 

SHOULD  WE  UTTER  HEN  TALK  OR  GOBBLER 
CHATTER  FOR  ROMEOS?  Is  it  better  to  sound 
like  a  hen  or  a  gobbler  when  you’re  trying 
to  entice  a  late  season  longbeard?  Greg 
Longuillo,  who  operates  L&rL  Turkey  Calls 
in  Trinity,  offers  this  tip. 

“In  the  late  season  I  keep  with  the  hen 
talk  but  not  much  of  it,”  he  said.  “I  like  to 
use  my  scratch  call  or  the  tube  call.  Both  of 
these  types  of  calls  are  not  used  by  a  lot  of 
people  so  most  toms  haven’t  heard  one  all 
season.  1  keep  it  low  key  with  mostly  clucks 
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This  successful  turkey  hunter,  wearing 
after-hunt  orange  for  safety,  totes  his 
harvested  gobbler  down  an  old  logging 
road.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
softer  clucks,  purrs  and  yelps  at  longer 
intervals  can  be  effective. 

and  purrs  with  the  scratch  call  or  clucks 
and  soft  yelps  with  a  tube  call.  By  doing 
this,  1  have  killed  birds  on  the  next  to  last 
day  more  than  once.” 

Johnnie  Dale,  who  operates  Buffalo  Creek 
Guide  Service  in  Sampson  County,  lets  the 
hens  dictate  his  choice  of  calls.  “How  I  will 
call  late  in  the  season  all  depends  on  the 
hens,”  he  said.  “If  they  haven’t  all  gone  to 
their  nests  and  I’m  still  seeing  a  few  around,  1 
will  imitate  aggressive  hen  talk  like  loud 
yelps  and  cuts.  I  know  that  the  trend  today 
is  to  call  softer  not  only  in  the  late  season 
hut  also  in  April.  But  I  think  turkeys  have 
changed  from  how  they  used  to  act  many 
decades  ago  when  I  started  hunting. 

“Back  then,  there  weren’t  many  turkeys 
and  it  seemed  like  you  had  to  call  softly 
because  there  wasn’t  much  turkey  talk  in 
the  woods.  Now  there  are  so  many  turkeys, 

I  believe  you  have  to  call  loud  and  aggres¬ 
sively,  no  matter  what  the  time  of  year  it  is, 
in  order  to  get  a  gobbler’s  attention.” 

If  Dale  is  not  seeing  any  hens  and  if  he 
has  glimpsed  gobblers  and  jakes  together, 
he  takes  an  entirely  different  approach. 


“I’ll  then  rattle  a  jake  gobbler  tube  and 
follow  up  with  some  coarse,  jake  yelps,”  he 
said.  “I  want  to  emphasize  that  I’m  not  trying 
to  make  that  gobbler  mad  by  doing  this.  I’m 
trying  to  signal  to  him  that  a  ‘jake’  would 
like  to  group  up  with  him.  This  sequence 
will  also  work  if  a  jake  and  a  gobbler  are 
already  together.  The  jake  will  come  in  first 
to  the  sounds,  and  the  gobbler  will  be  right 
behind  him.  Turkeys,  whatever  their  age  and 
sex,  just  like  to  be  with  other  turkeys.” 

However,  Dale  is  not  above  trying  to  make 
a  gobbler  jealous,  especially  if  these  first  two 
calling  tactics  fail  to  produce. 

“Sometimes  after  1  make  a  jake  gobble  and 
yelp,  I  will  mix  in  a  few  excited  hen  cackles," 
he  said.  “Sometimes  those  hen  cackles  will 
be  the  turn  on  that  makes  a  mature  gobbler 
come  to  the  call.  The  tom  thinks  that  the  jake 
is  in  on  something  that  he  is  not  a  part  of.” 

1  have  found  the  last  days  and  week  of 
the  turkey  season  the  most  challenging  time 
to  take  a  tom.  But  the  advice  of  these  experts 
has  given  me  some  insight  —  and  perhaps  you 
as  well  —  on  how  to  proceed  this  May  if  I  have 
not  achieved  the  two-bearded  bird  limit. ^ 


Bruce  Ingram  is  the  author  of five  books  on 
river  smallmouth  fishing,  among  them  “The 
New  River  Guide”  and  “Fly  and  Spin  Fish¬ 
ing  for  River  Smallmouths.”  To  order  and/or 
to  read  his  weekly  blog  on  the  outdoors: 
brucei  ngramoutdoors.  com . 


INFORMATION  SOURCES 

BUFFALO  CREEK  GUIDE  SERVICE 
buffalocreekguideservice.com 

HANKS  GAME  CALLS  hanksgamecalls.com 

LErL  CUSTOM  CALLS  llcustomturkeycalls.com 

WILLOW  OAKS  PLANTATION 
willowoaksplantation.com 

CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  SIZE  SHOT 

Besides  calling  strategies,  another  decision  we  have 
to  make  is  what  size  shot  to  use  in  our  shotguns.  I 
asked  my  turkey  hunting  mentor,  Larry  Proffitt,  for 
his  advice.  Proffitt  said  that,  of  course,  every  gun  is 
different  and  no  one  knows  what  load  or  brand  will 
perform  best  in  an  individual  shotgun  until  a  trip 
to  a  range  has  been  accomplished.  That  said,  here 
are  some  points  to  consider: 

•  The  rage  today  is  about  loads  performing  out 
to  50  yards  because  of  extra  tight  chokes.  How¬ 
ever,  those  same  loads  and  chokes  might  lead 
to  poor  patterns  at  under  20  or  even  under  30 
yards.  Plus,  a  lot  of  things  can  go  wrong  when 
shooting  at  turkeys  at  a  great  distance  (or  any 
distance  for  that  matter).  Again,  pattern  your 
gun  at  a  range. 

•  Some  hunters  like  to  use  smaller  loads  with 
more  pellets  but  less  power,  others  opt  for  larger 
loads,  fewer  pellets,  and  more  power.  Generally, 
Proffitt  believes  in  the  latter  option. 

•  It  is  hard  to  go  wrong  with  Size  4  shot. 
Proffitt  says  the  Winchester  Double  X  Magnum 
Turkey  Load  in  4  shot  is  a  good  choice  as  is  the 
Remington  Premier  Magnum  in  Size  4. 
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Wildlife 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

2015  PHOTO  COMPETITION 


WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  MAGAZINE  IS  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  ELEVENTH  AN N UAL  I NSTALLM ENT  OF  OUR  POPULAR 
AND  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTO  COMPETITION  Last  year,  more  than  1,200  images  were  entered.  This  year,  your  winning  photo 
could  be  published  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  Adult  photo  competition  entrants  must  be  subscribers  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  Photographers  in  the  two  youth  categories  (13-17  years  old  and  12  and  under)  may  enter  free  of  charge. 

The  cost  of  the  prizes  and  the  prints  sent  to  winners  has  necessitated  that  the  magazine  join  the  ranks  of  many  other  photo 
contests  and  charge  an  entry  fee,  a  subscription  to  the  magazine. 

The  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Photo  Competition  aims  to  encourage  people  to  participate  in  nature  photography,  thereby 
fostering  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife  and  wild  places.  Winning  photographs  will  be 
published  in  the  January- February  2016  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  Thanks  to  our  exhibition  sponsor,  J  W  Photo  Labs  of 
Raleigh,  the  winners  will  also  be  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  at  other  science  museums  and  wildlife  education 
centers  across  the  state  in  2016. 

The  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  our  founding  partner,  is  a  fantastic  place  to  learn  about  North  Carolina’s  wildlife  and 
wild  places  through  its  exhibits  and  classes.  North  Carolina’s  outstanding  state  parks  are  ideal  places  to  photograph  wild  animals 
and  wild  landscapes.  Visit  ncwildlife.org,  for  more  information  about  the  competition.  Then  get  outside  and  show  us  your  best 
nature  photography. 


JIM  RUFF 

The  silhouette  of  four  ducks  swimming  across  Price  Lake  adds  to  the  brilliant  glow  of  a  sunrise. 
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2015  COMPETITION  RULES 


WHO  MAY  ENTER 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers,  except 
for  employees  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com¬ 
mission, the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  their  immediate  families  (children,  siblings 
and  spouses). 

WHAT  TO  ENTER 

Photos  will  be  judged  in  10  categories: 

Birds 

Mammals 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 
Invertebrates 

Wild  Landscapes:  The  peaks,  valleys,  plains  and 
beaches  of  North  Carolina. 

Wild  Plants  and  Fungi:  Wild-growing  plants  only, 
including  their  flowers,  leaves,  fruits  and  other  parts. 
Absolutely  no  non-native  plants  will  be  accepted. 
Outdoor  Recreation:  Show  how  people  interact 
with  North  Carolina's  natural  world  through  activ¬ 
ities  that  are  inextricably  linked  to  nature,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  rock  climbing  or  canoeing. 
Animal  Behavior:  Anything  animals  do,  from  every¬ 
day  activities  to  interactions  with  other  animals  to 
unusual  behavior. 

Youth  Photographer,  13-17:  Any  of  the  above 
subjects,  shot  by  photographers  under  18. 

Youth  Photographer,  12  and  under:  Any  of  the 

above  subjects,  shot  by  children  12  and  younger. 
Photographs  must  have  been  taken  in  North 
Carolina  no  earlier  than  Sept.  15,  2011. 

You  must  declare  on  your  entry  form  if  your 
photograph  is  of  an  animal  in  captivity,  such  as  at 
a  zoo,  nature  center  or  rehabilitation  facility.  Please 
do  not  enter  photos  of  animals  that  are  both  captive 
and  non-native  to  North  Carolina  (for  example,  polar 
bears  or  lions  at  the  N.C.  Zoo). 

No  pets  or  domestic  animals  will  be  accepted, 
with  the  exception  of  animals  participating  with 
people  in  outdoor  recreation  (for  example,  hunting 
dogs  or  riders  on  horseback). 

Please  do  not  harass  wildlife  in  an  attempt  to 
photograph  it. 

Manipulation  of  images,  either  film  or  digital, 
should  be  limited  to  conventional  darkroom  tech¬ 
niques  or  basic  sharpening  and  cropping.  Images 
should  contain  only  the  subject  matter  as  originally 
seen  through  the  viewfinder.  Multiple  exposures, 
digitally  stitched  photos,  high  dynamic  range 


images  and  photos  containing  any  manipulated 
or  added  content  will  not  be  accepted  and  should 
not  be  entered. 

Entries  may  not  contain  any  text  aside  from 
that  contained  in  the  subject  matter.  Date  stamps, 
signatures  and  trail  camera  information  are  not 
permitted,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  added 
during  or  after  the  image  is  photographed.  Ori¬ 
ginal  images  may  be  cropped  to  eliminate  date 
stamps  or  other  text. 

An  entrant  must  hold  all  rights  to  a  photograph. 
Photos  previously  published  or  pending  publication, 
or  that  violate  or  infringe  upon  another  person's 
copyright,  are  not  eligible.  Please  do  not  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  property  owners  in  an  attempt  to 
photograph  animals. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

Visit  ncwildlife.org,  click  on  the  Photo  Competition 
link,  and  then  click  the  Enter  a  Photo  link  to  submit 
a  photograph.  Only  JPG  files  smaller  than  2  MB  will 
be  accepted  for  upload.  Upload  your  photo  using 
the  online  entry  form  on  the  website.  Repeat  this 
process  for  each  photo  entered.  Entrants  may 
submit  a  maximum  of  two  (2)  photos  per  category. 

The  competition  begins  at  8  a.m.  on  Monday, 
June  1,  2015.  Entries  must  be  uploaded  by  5  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  3,  2015.  Entrants  may  verify 
receipt  of  entries  by  checking  ncwildlife.org  and 
clicking  the  Photo  Competition  link  to  view  a  text 
list  of  all  entries. 

An  image  may  be  entered  in  only  one  category. 
For  instance,  if  a  photo  of  a  preening  wood  duck 
might  fit  in  Birds  or  Animal  Behavior,  you  must 
choose  the  one  category  in  which  you  want  the 
image  to  compete. 

Entrants  in  the  youth  categories  must  be  the 
appropriate  age  for  the  category  entered  on  the 
closing  date  of  the  competition.  Once  a  youth  photo¬ 
grapher  has  entered  two  photos  in  the  proper  youth 
category,  they  may  enter  other  photos  in  any  other 
categories  they  wish. 

PRIZES 

All  winners  will  be  published  in  the  January- 
February  2016  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine  and  exhibited  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh.  Winners  will  also  receive 
a  print  of  their  winning  entry  from  J  W  Photo  Labs. 


Grand  prize:  Your  photo  published  on  the  cover 
of  the  January-February  2016  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  plus  $200. 

First  place,  all  categories:  $100. 

Second  place,  all  categories:  $75. 

Third  place,  all  categories:  $50. 

JUDGES 

Winners  will  be  selected  by  a  panel  comprised  of 
staff  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  profes¬ 
sional  wildlife  photographers. 

THE  FINE  PRINT 

By  entering  the  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  2015  Photo 
Competition,  entrants  grant  all  sponsors  the  right 
to  publish  and  use  submitted  photographs  in  print 
or  electronic  form  to  promote  the  competition. 
Reproduction  of  entries  will  include  the  necessary 
photographer  credit. 

Entrants  agree  that  if  their  submission  is 
selected  as  a  winner,  they  grant  all  sponsors  the 
right  to  display  their  photograph(s)  at  venues 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences.  Exhibition  of  entries  will  include 
photographer  credit. 

Entrants  will  be  asked  on  the  online  entry  form 
if  their  photo  was  taken  in  a  North  Carolina  state 
park.  All  such  entries  will  be  provided  to  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  possible  usage 
in  public  information/promotional  materials,  park 
displays  or  agency  press  releases  to  various  media 
outlets.  Any  such  usage  will  include  the  necessary 
photographer  credit. 

Winners  will  be  required  to  provide  original 
source  material  —  slides,  high-resolution  digital 
files  or  negatives  —  for  reproduction  in  the  magazine 
and  for  exhibition  prints.  Original  digital  files  of 
winning  photos  must  be  accompanied  by  a  color 
print  of  at  least  4x6  inches. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  staff  will  determine 
entry  eligibility. 

QUESTIONS? 

Please  do  not  call  about  entries.  Send  questions 
to  competition@ncwildlife.org. 

Enter  online  at  ncwildlife.org. 

Grab  your  camera  and  good  luck! 
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Kelly  Barefoot,  owner  of  Custom  Lures 
Unlimited,  hangs  an  Ikon  crankbait 
before  sealing  and  painting  it.  He  made 
his  first  fishing  lure  at  9  years  of  age 
and  now  makes  a  variety  of  wood,  hard 
plastic  and  soft-plastic  baits,  primarily 
for  bass  fishing. 


THE  ALLURE  OF 

Custom  Baits 

Kelly  Barefoot  designs  and  produces  lures 
that  catch  fish  as  well  as  fishermen. 

Written  by  Mike  Zlotnicki 
Photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


he  growl  of  an  air  compressor  filling  its  tank 
interrupts  the  morning  solitude  of  Kelly 
Barefoot’s  painting  station.  Dressed  in  denim 
pants,  blue  flannel  shirt  and  baseball  cap.  Barefoot 
looks  more  like  a  roadie  for  Pearl  Jam  than  an  air 
brush  virtuoso.  He  reaches  over  and  activates  an 
air  filtering  system  behind  his  set  up. 

The  air  tank  shuts  off  abruptly,  and  Barefoot  fills 
the  tiny  cup  atop  the  air  brush  with  green  paint  and 
gently  depresses  the  trigger.  Invisible  wisps  of  pig¬ 
ment  begin  to  coat  a  wooden  sunfish  clamped  in  a 
fly  vise.  In  a  rhythm  and  cadence  perfected  over  the 
years,  Barefoot  paints,  cleans  his  air  brush  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  refills  with  another  color,  and  continues. 
Seven  minutes  and  13  colors  later  a  bluegill  is  done, 
looking  as  real  as  a  local  pond  denizen.  It  is  one 
of  his  Ikon  crankbaits,  one  of  20  he  is  making  for 
Tackle  Warehouse,  an  online  retailer.  Barefoot  and 
his  company,  Custom  Lures  Unlimited,  have  come 
a  long  way. 

“I  use  to  paint  one  lure  one  color  for  someone 
and  wasted  a  lot  of  time  and  paint,”  he  says.  “Now, 
it  has  to  be  five  or  more  for  a  vendor.  Today,  I  can 
knock  out  fOO  to  150  a  day  sitting  here.” 

Some  say  the  quickest  way  to  kill  your  passion 
for  a  hobby  is  to  make  it  your  profession,  but  Bare¬ 
foot  has  maintained  his  passion  since  he  started 
making  lures  as  a  child,  and  he  has  clear  memories 
of  his  start. 


“Cub  Scouts,  9  years  old,”  he  says.  “Had  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  earn  a  badge.  1  made  a  spoon.  It  was  literally 
a  spoon,  a  hook  and  aluminum  foil.  Didn’t  catch 
anything  on  it  that  I’m  aware  of,  but  I  did  think  it 
was  kind  of  cool.  In  the  early  '80s  when  I  was  prob¬ 
ably  12  or  13  my  dad  opened  an  archery  shop  in 
the  back  yard  at  our  house  in  Angier.  My  brother 
and  I  used  to  paint  the  arrows.  Back  then  you  iden¬ 
tified  the  arrows  by  the  paint  around  the  cylinder. 
If  you  had  a  certain  color,  that  was  your  arrow.  So 
we  painted  those  and  then  1  started  messing  around 
with  wood  in  the  shop,  taking  wooden  dowels  and 
making  some  really  ugly  top-water  baits.” 

After  high  school,  Barefoot  matriculated  to  UNC 
Wilmington,  where  he  majored  in  psychology  and 
did  “a  little”  fishing. 

“I  went  off  to  college  and  my  roommate  and  I 
started  tying  saltwater  flies  and  fishing  at  Wrights- 
ville  Beach  and  Masonboro  Inlet  for  bluefish  and 
trout  and  things  like  that,”  he  says.  “We  decided 
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to  go  to  Colorado  and  went  a  couple  of  times 
and  started  tying  trout  flies.  Got  addicted  to 
that  probably  ’88  through  '93.  1  met  my  wife, 
moved  back  to  Raleigh,  and  the  natural  tran¬ 
sition  was  saltwater  back  to  fresh,  so  I  started 
bass  fishing  in  tournaments  in  ’97.” 

Barefoot  also  got  serious  about  custom  lure 
making.  He  started  in  repainting,  taking  an 
old  gnarled-up  lure  and  making  it  new,  and 
that  painting  remains  the  favorite  part  of  a 
now  diverse  tackle  company  contained  in  a 
25x25  loft  above  a  detached  garage,  which 
he  financed  by  selling  his  bass  boat. 

“Long  story  short,  and  I’ve  told  this  story 
100  times,  Bagley  had  a  lure  I  really  liked,  and 
it  was  this  ugly,  ugly  blue  color,”  he  says,  “and 
it  was  just  absolutely  killer  on  Harris.  Killer, 
killer.  But  it  really  was  the  starting  point.  I 
had  played  with  an  air  brush  as  a  child,  just 
as  a  hobbyist,  never  really  got  into  it  that 
much.  But,  they  discontinued  that  lure  color 
and  it  made  me  furious  because  I  could  not 
find  them  anymore.  And  you  know  that  feel¬ 
ing.  It’s  not  a  good  feeling  when  they  discon¬ 
tinue  something.” 

Then  tournament  professional  Jeffery 
Thomas  of  Broadway  asked  Barefoot  if  he 
could  paint  some  for  his  use. 

“Jeffery,  the  first  day,  he  called  me  from  the 
lake  and  he  said,  ’you’re  not  going  to  believe 
this,’  says  Barefoot.  T  just  caught  two  9- 
pounders  on  back-to-back  casts  with  that  lure 
you  painted  for  me.’  His  first  and  second  casts. 
So  that  just  sort  of  started  a  bit  of  word  of 
mouth.  Jeffery  is  a  pretty  good  salesman  for  an 
angler.  It  kind  of  started  evolving  from  there.” 

But  in  the  lure-making  world,  success  can 
bring  silence. 

“When  you  go  to  a  restaurant  and  have  a 
good  steak,  what’s  the  first  thing  you  do?  You 
tell  people,”  says  Barefoot.  “When  you’ve  got 
a  great  lure  what’s  the  hrst  thing  you  don’t 
do?  Tell  people.  So  it’s  kind  of  a  vicious  cycle. 
You  can  end  up  in  a  shoot-yourself-in-the- 
foot  scenario.” 

Although  Barefoot  has  had  notable  profes¬ 
sional  bass  anglers  like  Mike  Iocanelli  and 
Randy  Howell  on  his  pro  staff,  Thomas  has 
been  a  mainstay  throughout. 

“He  uses  me  as  a  guinea  pig,”  says  Thomas, 
who  spends  close  to  100  days  a  year  on  the 
water.  “I'm  his  product  development  guy.  1 
take  it  to  the  water  and  put  it  to  the  test.  He 
doesn’t  put  anything  out  there  that  doesn’t 


work.  He  looks  at  things  as  an  artist  and  an 
angler.  He’s  a  thinker.” 

From  1998  to  2003  Barefoot  just  did 
repaints.  If  he  had  a  buddy  who  wanted  five 
or  10  done  he’d  paint  five  or  10  lures.  In  2003 
he  started  thinking  more  deeply  about  the  cus¬ 
tom  lure  business  because  he  was  winning 
some  tournaments  on  repaints  with  the  local 
colors,  and  that’s  when  he  came  up  with  the 
concept  of  Custom  Lures  Unlimited.  In  2004 
he  launched  his  hrst  website.  With  success 
came  some  serious  decisions. 

“I  started  the  repaints  in  2003  and  soon 
realized  it  was  busier  than  I  wanted  it  to  be,” 
he  says.  “This  is  when  I  was  at  the  Children’s 
Developmental  Services  Agency  [in  Wake 
County] .  So,  I’m  working  all  day,  with  two 


young  kids  both  in  diapers,  and  coming  home 
and  working  to  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  then  going  back  to  work.  1  did  that  for 
about  three  years  and  realized  that  was  not 
going  to  cut  it.  It  had  to  be  one  or  the  other.” 

Barefoot  remembers  one  point  having  88 
separate  orders.  This  was  when  he  was  getting 
orders  over  the  Internet  for  repaints.  He  says 
there  were  only  five  people  in  the  nation  doing 
custom  painting  at  that  time. 

“It  was  extremely  busy  and  a  stressful  time 
with  young  kids  in  preschool  and  working 
at  a  job  that  I  enjoyed,”  he  says.  “I  remember 
vividly  sitting  in  a  meeting  when  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taking  notes  and  I  was  drawing 
hsh  and  lures  and  shapes  and  things  like  that. 

I  was  doodling.  I  was  thinking  as  I  was  work- 


cA^JLure  Comes  to  JLife 
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ing,  Tm  really  not  fulfilling  my  promise  to 
these  folks.’  At  the  end  of ‘06  I  was  offered  a 
position  at  the  state  level,  the  highest  position 
1  could  hope  to  attain.  1  came  home  and  told 
my  wife  and  she  said  ‘that’s  great’  and  1  told 
her  1  quit.  She  said  ‘you  what?’  I  said  I  quit. 
She  said  ‘OK.’  I’ve  got  a  pretty  good  wife.  She 
knew  what  made  me  happy.  I’d  been  in  the 
psych  world  for  15  years  working  with  every¬ 
thing  from  adult  schizophrenics  down  to  kids. 
It  wears  on  you  after  a  while.  Once  I  got  in  to 
the  administration  part  I  didn’t  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  I  did  directly  working  with  families. 
That’s  where  my  passion  was.” 

“So,  I  resigned  in  June  of  that  year,  ’06,  and 
started  doing  it  full  time,  and  1  soon  realized 
that  even  though  I  was  at  home  and  doing 


everything  I  needed  to  do,  I  didn’t  enjoy  the 
repaints  as  much  as  I  used  to.  1  mean,  how 
many  bluegills  can  one  human  paint  in  a  life¬ 
time.  I  could  probably  do  one  blindfolded, 
truth  be  known.  But  the  painting  is  still  the 
thing  I  kind  of  get  lost  in.  I  can  be  there  for 
six  hours  or  I  can  be  there  for  30  minutes;  I 
really  don’t  know  the  difference.  It’s  the  eas¬ 
iest  part  for  me,  it  comes  so  easy.  I  think  that’s 
the  part  that  folks  think  is  most  complicated. 
Running  the  business  is  the  most  complicated 
part.  Managing  invoices  and  calling  folks  and 
ordering  supplies.” 

Barefoot  says  he  never  envisioned  his  busi¬ 
ness  growing  to  the  level  of  volume  it  has 
attained.  And  yet,  it  all  comes  through  the 
impossibly  small  shop  with  magazine  and 


Lure  design/ 
shape  is  transfered, 
drawn,  outlined  on  the 
wood.  The  lure  shape 
is  cut  out  using  either  a 
band  saw  or  scroll  saw. 


The  lure  is 
in  a  high  per¬ 
formance  industrial 
primer  barrier  coat.  It 
is  allowed  to  cure  for  a 
minimum  of  6  hours. 


dipped 


The  cut  lure 
form  is  rough  sanded 
using  a  high  speed 
rotary  sander  with  a 
course  40-60  grit  sand¬ 
ing  drum.  The  lure  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  shaped  by 
hand  using  fine  360 
grit  sandpaper. 

The  lure 

receives  the  first  coat 
of  water  sealing 
protection  and  hang 
drys  for  several  hours. 
The  lure  is  sanded 
using  ultra-fine  600 
grit  sandpaper.  The 
lure  is  dipped  in  water 
sealing  protection 
again  and  allowed  to 
cure  overnight. 


Once  the 

primer  barrier  has 
cured,  the  lure  is  now 
ready  for  paint.  The 
lure  details  and  color 
are  hand  airbrushed 
onto  the  lure.  The  paint 
is  allowed  to  cure  for 
24  hours. 

(not  pictured) 
The  lure  receives  2 
layers  of  clearcoat  for 
final  lure  and  paint 
protection.  The  lure 
now  receives  the 
diving  lip,  hooks,  and 
final  retail  packaging. 
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Some  of  Danny  Joe’s  Original  Floating 
Worms,  in  Pink  Sherbert  color,  are  ready 
for  packaging  (above).  Although  thought 
of  as  a  largemouth  bass  bait,  steelhead 
anglers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  fond  of 
them.  Hot  Pink  is  a  popular  color.  (Below) 
A  pile  of  unfinished  wooden  top-water 
lures  after  "foiling,"  a  technique  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  scale  pattern. 


newspaper  articles  on  the  walls.  A  bass 
tournament  jersey — sponsor  Pedigree  dog 
food  —  is  framed  on  one  wall.  Another  dis¬ 
play  case  has  various  lures,  each  with  a  story. 
His  father,  Marshall,  made  a  knife  with  a  plug 
handle.  One  plug  had  caught  114  bass  during 
its  career.  A  huge  plug  is  signed  by  bass 
celebrities.  The  last  lure  he  won  a  tournament 
with  is  displayed.  One  he  made  for  his  wife. 
A  lure  he  painted  for  an  Italian  lure  com¬ 
pany  and  does  lure  designs  for.  Antique  lures 
on  tiny  elevated  stands  are  also  scattered 
around  the  shop. 

“That  first  year,  in  ’97, 1  think  1  made  $800,” 
he  says.  Now  he’s  sitting  at  a  table  putting  glue 
and  sealer  on  feathered  treble  hooks  bound 
for  Boing  Lures  in  Indiana.  “Last  December 
1  sold  24,000  Zero  Gravity  Jigs.  Just  the  jigs. 
It’s  like  a  hobby  run  amok.  Plastics  . . .  we’ve 
probably  sold  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pieces  of  plastic  baits  in  the  last  five  years. 
At  its  busiest  we’ll  have  five  or  six  people  up 
here  bagging.  Jeffery’s  been  up  here  many 
times.  I’ve  hired  nephews,  my  kids,  my  dad. 

I  used  to  pay  my  children  in  chocolate,  but 
they  demand  cash  now.  Before  we  lost  our 
account  with  Dick’s  —  they  had  a  change  of 
policy — we  had  an  order  for  20,000  worms 
and  had  to  have  them  out  in  three  or  four  days. 
Have  you  ever  touched  20,000  anything  by 
yourself?  It’s  not  much  fun.  I  do  have  help 
when  it’s  busiest,  but  I’ve  also  learned  to 
better  manage  my  time  and  what  folks  want 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.” 


The  Zero  Gravity  Jig  has  been  a  game 
changer  for  Barefoot.  He  was  fishing  a  tour¬ 
nament  at  Shearon  Harris  Lake  in  2007, 
mostly  using  a  Carolina  rig  and  crankbait. 
The  fish  were  scattered  after  a  hard  rain  and 
he  couldn’t  get  a  fish  to  bite  on  the  bottom. 

“I  thought  to  myself,  ‘I  wish  1  had  a  jig  that 
would  float  above  the  grass,’”  Barefoot  says 
as  he  works  on  the  feathered  treble  hooks. 
“That’s  when  the  light  bulb  went  off.  1  came 
home  and  didn’t  sleep  that  night.  Most  of  my 
ideas  come  at  night.  That’s  why  1  keep  note 
pads  beside  my  bed.” 

After  more  than  two  years  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  he  finally  got  the  design  right.  Jig  fisher¬ 
men,  Barefoot  says,  are  traditionalists  who 
aren’t  open  to  new  things. 

“So  I  had  to  go  with  something  that  looked 
traditional,  but  didn’t  act  traditional,”  Barefoot 
says.  “I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  told 
Jeffery,  he  said  ’why  would  you  want  to  do 
something  like  that?’  He  said  ’1  don’t  get  it.’ 
I  said  ‘what’s  not  to  get,  it’s  a  slow  falling  jig.’ 
1  finally  made  a  couple  and  sent  them  to  him 
and  he  took  them  to  his  pond  behind  his 
house  and  called  me  back  and  said  ‘1  get  it. 
It’s  amazing  through  stumps  and  weeds 
and  pads  and  stuff.’” 

It  took  Barefoot  several  moldings  to  get  the 
jig  to  work  correctly,  and  it  has  a  fall  rate  of 
1  foot  every  three  seconds,  where  a  tradi¬ 
tional  lead  jig  would  fall  3  feet  every  second. 
The  jig  really  took  off  after  winning  some 
industry  awards  and  getting  some  press,  so 
now  a  company  in  South  Carolina  makes 
the  jig  heads  and  Barefoot  finishes  them  with 
skirts  in  his  shop  and  ships  them  out.  The  jig 
is  his  biggest  revenue  producer,  followed  by 
his  floating  worm,  “Danny  Joe’s  Original 
Floater,”  an  iconic  North  Carolina  product 
line  he  purchased  from  Danny  Joe  Humphrey 
of  Kinston  in  2011  using  a  federal  stimulus 
loan.  The  Ikon  crankbait  is  third. 

The  ability  to  be  creative  and  still  work  in 
the  angling  world  is  his  greatest  satisfaction. 

“It’s  nice  to  make  stuff  that  people  will 
enjoy,”  says  Barefoot  as  he  pulls  up  pictures 
of  steelhead  on  his  CLU  Facebook  page. 
“Folks  send  me  pictures  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  will  put  a  little  extra  pep  in  your 
step  when  someone  sends  you  a  picture  of  a 
3-foot  salmon  they  caught  on  one  of  the  float¬ 
ing  worms.  Hot  pink  is  the  color  for  steelhead. 
They  drift  them  in  streams.  Last  week  one 


client,  Chris,  ordered  500.  Another  fellow — 
and  they  all  think  this  is  a  secret  or  some¬ 
thing —  is  three  miles  away.  I  checked  it  on 
Google  Earth,  ordered  1,000.  They  sent  me 
pictures  of  their  monster  steelhead.  That 
kind  of  thing  is  very  rewarding.  Who’d  have 
thought  you  could  catch  steelhead  on  float¬ 
ing  worms?” 

“Money  doesn’t  satisfy  me.  It's  nice  to  make 
a  living.  You  can  make  lures  all  you  want 
but  it’s  not  making  a  living.  You  can  make 
lures  one  by  one.  I’m  all  over  the  place.  I’ve 
kind  of  been  limited  with  the  name  Custom 
Lures  Unlimited.  I’m  not  just  custom  any 
more.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  cool  to  be  custom. 
But  I’ve  branched  out  a  lot  more  now  to 
other  products.” 

Barefoot  is  content  to  be — mostly — a 
one-man  gang,  a  “little  fish  swimming  in  a 
big  pond”  is  how  he  puts  it,  and  he’s  been 
swimming  for  over  a  decade  now.  In  addition 
to  his  lines  he  does  design  work  for  Molix  in 
Italy,  Xcite  Baits  in  Texas,  BullShad  Swimbaits 
in  Georgia  and  Boing  Lures.  Where  does  he 
want  to  go? 


“To  build  a  log  cabin  in  the  mountains 
next  to  a  stream,”  he  says  with  a  laugh,  still 
hooked  on  fly-fishing  for  trout.  “You  know, 
I’ve  been  asked  that  multiple  times,  do  you 
want  to  expand  or  whatever.  There’s  a  little 
building  between  1-40  and  Hwy.  42,  a  little 
cabin  and  the  land  that  are  for  sale.  It’s  got  a 
little  wood  porch.  I  would  love  to  have  a  store 
somewhere  in  the  area,  a  place  where  folks 
could  come  in  and  sit  by  the  stove  and  have 
their  biscuit  and  morning  drink  and  we  could 
sell  tackle.  Something  that  reeks  of  1950  or 
1960.  Something  from  a  little  bit  simpler 
times,  but  with  Wi-Fi,  definitely  some  Wi-Fi, 
and  some  Blue  Tooth  going  on  in  the  area. 
And  a  big  flat  screen  TV” 

He  laughs  after  he  says  it  because  he  knows 
some  may  call  that  idea  a  contradiction.  He’d 
probably  call  it  a  combination,  a  little  bit  of 
old  school  and  a  little  bit  of  high  tech,  just  like 
his  jig,  and  just  like  his  company.  ^ 

Mike  Zlotnicki  is  the  associate  editor  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  He  may  be  reached  at 
mike.zlotnicki@newildlife.org  or  919-707-0175. 
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All  across  North  Carolina,  animals  may  be  seen  gathered  in  schools,  flocks  and  swarms. 

written  and  photographed  by  Todd  PlJSSer 
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dark  cloud  moved  steadily  across  an  open  field  on  a  cold  winter's  afternoon  in 
the  heart  of  Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  As  it  drew  closer,  the 
cloud  suddenly  changed  shape,  morphing  into  a  swirling  black  funnel,  then 
transforming  into  an  hourglass,  and  then  a  long  thin  ribbon  that  stretched  for 
hundreds  of  yards  before  coalescing  back  into  a  cohesive  pulsating  cloud.  Like  a  living  tornado,  the  mas¬ 
sive  black  cloud  continued  to  move  steadily  across  the  open  field,  when  a  flash  of  red  erupted  across  its 
shape  revealing  its  true  identity.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  red-winged  blackbirds  (Agelaius  phoeniceus) 
moved  in  exquisite  formation  across  the  gray  winter  sky  in  one  immense  flock  before  suddenly  splitting 
into  two  sections  as  if  chopped  in  half  by  a  large  invisible  ax.  The  cause  of  this  division  soon  made 
itself  known  in  the  silhouette  of  a  large  raptor  rising  sharply  over  the  black  mass  of  birds.  The  Northern 
harrier  dove  once  again  into  the  heart  of  the  massive  flock,  causing  the  blackbirds  to  bank  sharply 
away,  thousands  of  wings  flashing  brilliant  red  in  unison. 
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The  flock  of  red-winged  blackbirds,  fly¬ 
ing  at  speeds  of  more  than  40  miles  per  hour 
and  making  hairpin  turns  in  an  instant, 
thousands  of  individuals  moving  as  one,  is 
truly  a  marvel  of  the  natural  world.  A  recent 
video  of  a  massive  flock  of  European  star¬ 
lings,  relatives  of  the  red-winged  blackbirds, 
twisting  and  turning  over  a  river  in  Ireland 
went  viral  on  the  Internet  and  was  viewed  by 
millions.  Murmurations,  as  blackbird  flocks 
are  known,  occur  most  frequently  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North 
Carolina.  The  reasons  behind  such  immense 
flocks  are  relatively  easy  to  understand.  More 
eyes  and  ears  together  means  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  finding  food  and  increases  the 
ability  to  detect  approaching  predators  such 
as  a  hawk.  But  the  mechanics  of  exactly  how 
individual  birds  in  a  flock  of  thousands  are 
able  to  time  their  movements  in  an  instant 
is  not  fully  understood. 

The  sight  of  large  natural  assemblages  of 
animals,  such  as  the  massive  cloud  of  black¬ 
birds,  has  captivated  the  imagination  of  man¬ 
kind  for  millennia.  Today,  tourists  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  and  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  to  witness  great  wildlife  spectacles 
around  the  world.  Such  spectacles  include 
massive  herds  of  wildebeests  migrating 
across  Africa’s  Serengeti  Plains;  millions  of 
monarch  butterflies  clustered  together  on 
their  wintering  grounds  in  the  mountains 
of  Mexico,  turning  entire  forests  into  radi¬ 
ant  shades  of  orange;  and  vast  colonies  of 
king  penguins,  sometimes  numbering  in 
the  tens  of  thousands,  gathered  together  on 
their  breeding  grounds  on  remote  Antarctic 
islands.  While  it  is  truly  incredible  to  observe 
these  spectacles,  one  does  not  need  to  travel 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  events.  North  Carolina,  with  its 
wide  variety  of  habitats  from  the  mountains 
to  the  coast,  hosts  its  own  incredible  wild¬ 
life  spectacles  throughout  much  of  the  year. 
The  key  to  witnessing  these  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  is  knowing  when  and  where  to  look. 


Mass  groupings  of  insects  provide  incredible  natural  spectacles  across  the  state.  Above,  hundreds 
of  forest  tent  caterpillars  line  the  base  of  a  tree  while  tiger  swallowtails  gather  minerals  from  damp 
soil  along  the  edge  of  a  mountain  stream.  (Opposite)  The  shed  exoskeletons  of  hundreds  of  periodical 
cicadas  carpet  a  forest  floor  in  northern  Moore  County  after  a  mass  emergence  that  occurs  only 

every  17  years. 


'The  Smullci * « *S (iijoi ulff 

On  a  recent  overcast  day  in  May,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  quietly  through  Goose  Pond  Bay,  a  large 
Carolina  bay  located  in  Robeson  County. 
Carolina  bays  are  unusual,  elliptical-shaped 
wetlands  that  dot  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
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state,  providing  homes  for  a  variety  of  rare 
plants  and  animals.  My  objective  that  spring 
day  was  to  photograph  the  Dr.  Seuss-like 
pond  cypress  trees  that  make  this  and  other 
nearby  clay-based  Carolina  bays  so  unique. 
As  I  looked  for  a  strong  composition  deep 
within  the  bay,  1  noticed  that  many  bases  of 
the  trees  surrounding  me  were  covered  in 
beautiful  black,  orange  and  blue  patterns 
which  I  initially  took  to  be  some  sort  of  moss 
or  lichen.  Moving  closer,  I  saw  that  the 
incredible  splash  of  color  lining  the  base  of 
every  tree  in  sight  were  caterpillars,  thou¬ 
sands  of  caterpillars,  all  lined  up  side-by- 
side.  I  immediately  forgot  about  my  scenic 
photography  and  got  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to  focus  my  camera  on  the  spec¬ 
tacle  before  me.  Never  had  I  seen  so  many 
caterpillars  together  in  one  place.  The  first  3 
feet  from  the  ground  of  each  tree  within  20 
yards  of  me  was  covered  by  a  carpet  of  cater¬ 
pillars.  Consulting  a  held  guide  once  1  got 
home,  I  learned  that  the  caterpillars  were 
forest  tent  caterpillars  (Malacosoma  disstria). 

Most  Carolinians  who  spend  any  time 
outside  are  probably  familiar  with  the  more 
common  Eastern  tent  caterpillar  (M.  ameri- 
canum),  or  rather  their  large,  white  cocoon¬ 
like  tents  that  can  carpet  entire  trees  in  the 
springtime,  a  spectacle  in  and  of  itself.  The 
forest  tent  caterpillars,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  spin  silky  communal  tents.  As  I  took 
photos  the  caterpillars  remained  perfectly 
still,  an  effective  self-defense  mechanism  to 
limit  being  observed  by  potential  predators 
such  as  birds  and  parasitic  wasps.  This  clus¬ 
tering  of  hundreds  of  caterpillars  also  aids  in 
thermoregulation,  allowing  the  caterpillars  to 
elevate  their  body  temperature  which  in  turn 
aids  in  development  and  food  processing. 
When  it  is  time  to  feed  the  entire  group  moves 
together  as  one,  scaling  the  tree  to  reach  dis¬ 
tant  leaves.  Moving  in  unison  reduces  the 
risks  of  individual  caterpillars  to  predation, 
a  classic  safety  in  numbers  scenario. 

Insects,  the  vast  majority  of  animal  life 
on  the  planet,  provide  some  of  most  amaz¬ 
ing  wildlife  spectacles  in  North  Carolina. 
Each  spring,  just  about  anywhere  in  the  state, 
large  aggregations  of  butterflies  gather  on 
wet  dirt  roads  and  around  the  edges  of  ponds 
and  creeks  to  feed  on  minerals  and  salts 
trapped  in  the  soil.  This  behavior,  known 
as  puddling,  is  typically  performed  by  male 


Dozens  of  Atlantic  spadefish  school 
on  the  wreck  of  the  Hyde  offshore  of 
Wilmington.  The  collective  behavior 
of  large  schools  offish,  all  swimming 
in  the  same  direction,  allows  for  better 
detection  of  approaching  predators. 


WAYS 


Want  to  know  more  about  other  saltwater  fish? 
See  Nature's  Ways,  page  43  and  find  out  why  tar 
need  to  breathe  air. 


butterflies  who  incorporate  the  salts  and  min¬ 
erals  into  their  sperm.  When  butterflies  mate, 
the  male  passes  the  nutrients  into  the  female 
via  the  sperm,  which  in  turn  improves  the 
viability  of  the  female’s  eggs,  increasing  the 
couple’s  chances  of  passing  on  their  genes 
for  another  generation.  Mud  puddling  is 
especially  prevalent  in  swallowtail  butter¬ 
flies,  among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  our  native  butterfly  species.  Watching 
dozens  of  butterflies  with  5-inch  wings 
launch  off  an  old  dirt  road  after  a  spring 
downpour,  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  and 
motion,  is  an  amazing  thing  to  behold. 

Among  the  more  unusual  invertebrate 
spectacles  in  North  Carolina  involves  peri¬ 
odical  cicadas  (Magicicada  spp.),  the  most 
spectacular  of  which  are  known  as  the  13- 
year  and  17-year  cicadas.  The  juveniles  of 
these  species  spend  13  to  17  years  under¬ 
ground  feeding  on  fluids  from  the  roots  of 
deciduous  forest  trees.  After  this  long  devel¬ 
opmental  phase,  the  cicadas  emerge  from 
underground  en  masse,  sometimes  number¬ 
ing  over  1.5  million  individuals  per  acre,  pro¬ 
viding  copious  amounts  of  food  for  many 
species  of  birds,  small  mammals  and  reptiles. 
These  periodic  eruptions  are  so  massive  that 
predators  in  areas  where  they  occur  gorge 
themselves  on  the  all-you-can-eat  buffet  until 
they  are  unable  to  eat  anymore.  Scientists  refer 
to  this  survival  strategy  as  “predator  satiation;” 
the  cicadas  simply  overwhelm  their  potential 
predators  through  sheer  numbers,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  that  a  significant  portion  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  survives  to  reproduce.  The  last  major 
emergence  of  periodical  cicadas  in  North 
Carolina  took  place  in  2013.  In  those  areas 
of  the  state  that  were  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  the  emergence  of  these  insects,  it 
will  be  another  15  years,  in  the  year  2030, 
before  you  can  observe  the  spectacle  again. 
Mark  your  calendars  accordingly. 

Another  epic  invertebrate  spectacle  takes 
place  every  June  in  the  mountains  of  North 


Carolina  and  Tennessee.  As  the  hot,  humid 
days  of  summer  arrive,  synchronous  fireflies 
(Photinus  carolinus)  put  on  what  many  call 
the  greatest  natural  show  in  the  state.  Seeing 
the  twinkling  of  “lightning  bugs”  in  your 
backyard  can  be  a  magical  experience,  but 
the  sight  of  millions  of  fireflies  flashing 
together  all  at  once,  in  a  symphony  of  light, 
is  nothing  less  than  jaw-dropping.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  now  travel  to  the  Smoky 
Mountains  each  summer  to  witness  this 
natural  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  only 
places  in  the  world  which  it  occurs.  Elkmont 
Campground,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the 
Smokies,  is  the  place  where  most  travel  to 
see  the  light  show.  For  those  who  want  to 
avoid  the  crowds,  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial 
Forest  near  Robbinsville,  also  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  population  of  synchronous  fireflies 
and  far  fewer  people. 

Mcliool  of  Thou  (flu 

For  the  more  adventurous,  scuba  diving  on 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  shipwrecks  that  dot 
the  North  Carolina  coastline  during  summer 
months  provides  further  study  of  animal 
masses.  Many  ships  nestled  on  the  seafloor 
in  the  “Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic”  are  covered 
in  huge  schools  of  hsh,  perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  of  which  are  the  3-foot-long, 
Atlantic  spadefish  (Chaetodipterus  faber). 
Spadefish  have  a  deep  flattened  body  with 
four  to  six  vertical  black  bands  on  each  side. 
Off  North  Carolina,  large  schools  can  contain 
over  a  thousand  individuals.  Spadefish  schools 
stick  close  together  and  swim  in  the  same 
direction,  an  effective  strategy  to  avoid  being 
eaten  by  large  sand  tiger  sharks  which  occupy 
the  same  wrecks.  If  one  individual  changes 
direction,  news  travels  fast  through  the  entire 
school,  causing  all  the  hsh  to  move  as  one. 

This  behavior  is  even  more  pronounced 
in  the  massive  schools  of  cigar  minnows  that 
swarm  the  same  wrecks.  Tike  the  red-winged 
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blackbirds  mentioned  earlier,  large  schools 
of  cigar  minnows  —  actually  a  type  of  fish 
called  round-scaled  scad— possess  the  unique 
ability  to  shift  shape  in  an  instant,  even  with 
no  apparent  leader  within  their  ranks,  in  a 
collective  behavior  that  scientists  refer  to  as 
swarm  intelligence. 

Swarm  theory,  the  specific  study  of  the 
collective  intelligence  of  large  animal  group¬ 
ings,  is  a  relatively  recent  scientific  doctrine 
that  examines  how  individual  animal  behav¬ 
ior  contributes  to  overall  group  success. 
Physicists  and  mathematicians  are  develop¬ 
ing  advanced  computer  models,  based  on  the 
schooling  behavior  of  fish,  to  help  humans 
manage  complex  systems  more  efficiently. 
These  fish-routing  algorithms,  if  you  will, 
are  being  applied  to  everyday  life  in  every¬ 
thing  from  creating  more  cost-effective  truck¬ 
ing  routes  across  country  to  managing  vast 
stores  of  data  on  the  Internet. 

"liirds  of  a  W  eather 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  the  greatest 
wildlife  spectacle  ever  to  grace  our  state’s 
borders  occurred,  the  arrival  of  vast  passen¬ 
ger  pigeon  flocks  seeking  to  feed  on  bumper 
crops  of  acorns  and  beechnuts.  During  the 
19th  century,  it  was  believed  that  passenger 
pigeons  (Ectopistes  migratorius)  were  the 
most  abundant  bird  in  North  America  and 
possibly  even  the  world.  Early  written 
accounts  of  this  highly  gregarious  species 
border  on  the  unbelievable.  Famous  bird 
painter  and  author  John  James  Audubon 
once  wrote  of  an  immense  flock  of  passenger 
pigeons  that  took  three  whole  days  to  pass 
overhead.  Sadly,  passenger  pigeons  were 
hunted  for  sport  and  food  right  into  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  last  known  individual  died  at  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo  in  1914. 

Despite  this  sad  fact  in  America’s  natural 
history,  birds  still  provide  many  wonderful 
opportunities  for  observing  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  individuals  massed  together 
in  skies  across  North  Carolina.  Each  fall,  as 
the  days  grow  shorter  and  cooler  tempera- 


Synchronous  fireflies  light  up  a  forest 
(above).  Chimney  swifts  dive  into  a  chim¬ 
ney  at  dusk  (left).  Snow  geese  gather  in 
Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


tures  arrive,  large  numbers  of  birds  of  prey 
migrate  through  the  skies  over  our  state’s 
mountains.  When  conditions  are  just  right 
at  places  such  as  Grandfather  Mountain,  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  Pilot  Mountain,  it 
is  possible  to  see  kettles  of  hawks,  eagles 
and  vultures  numbering  in  the  dozens  or 
even  hundreds  after  a  cold  front  has  moved 
through  the  area. 

Throughout  September  and  October, 
chimney  swifts  (Chaeturae  pelagica)  gather 
together  every  evening  above  chimneys 
throughout  the  state.  As  twilight  approaches, 
these  tiny  birds  group  together  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  as  they  swoop  in  ever-tighter  circles 
above  chimneys  and  smokestacks  in  urban 
areas  such  as  Raleigh  and  Charlotte.  They 
funnel  deep  into  these  man-made  structures 
where  they  spend  nights  huddled  tightly 
together,  providing  warmth  in  numbers.  As 
dawn  approaches,  the  swifts  leave  the  safety  of 


their  chimneys  to  spend  the  day  foraging  on 
the  wing,  only  to  return  again  each  evening. 
Large  flocks  of  swifts  will  repeat  this  pattern 
of  behavior  throughout  their  migration  route 
to  South  America. 

Pocosin  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Albermarle  Penin¬ 
sula,  plays  host  to  my  personal  favorite  wild¬ 
life  spectacle  in  the  entire  state.  This  vast 
refuge  provides  a  winter  home  to  well  over 
f00,000  snow  geese  (Chen  caerulescens). 
The  birds  rest  in  the  middle  of  Pungo  Lake, 
a  large  natural  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  refuge, 
for  much  of  the  day.  Usually  twice  a  day,  once 
in  the  morning  and  again  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  snow  geese  take  off  from  the  lake 
in  one  large  flock  to  feed  in  nearby  corn  and 
soybean  fields.  Snow  geese  are  large  birds, 
having  wingspans  over  5  feet  and  weighing 
nearly  6  pounds,  but  are  easily  spooked.  To 
properly  observe  the  geese,  resist  the  temp¬ 


tation  to  approach  them  as  they  are  foraging 
in  open  fields  on  the  refuge.  Instead  watch 
quietly  from  a  distance.  More  often  than  not, 
a  predator  such  as  a  bald  eagle,  will  fly 
overhead  spooking  the  flock.  When  this 
happens,  all  100,000  snow  geese  will 
launch  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 
The  sound  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wings 
flapping  together  in  unison  is  like  thunder 
rolling  across  the  landscape.  If  it  is  a  calm 
day  with  little  wind,  you  can  actually  feel 
the  vibrations  of  their  wing-beats  through¬ 
out  your  body.  Tbe  sight  of  thousands  of 
snow  geese,  large  white  bodies  moving  as 
one  in  a  cacophony  of  sound,  is  truly  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  greatest  natural  treasures 
and  can  serve  to  remind  all  who  witness  it 
of  the  awe-inspiring  beauty  of  nature.  ^ 

Todd  Passer  is  a  marine  biologist  and  longtime 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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Come  learn  about  North  Carolina’s  waterdogs,  particularly 
the  Neuse  River  waterdog,  which  occurs  only  in  our  state. 


Written  by  Jeff  Beane  &  Photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


North  Carolina's  largest  endemic  amphibian, 
the  Neuse  River  waterdog  occurs  only  in  largi 
streams  in  the  Neuse  and  Tar  river  systems. 


JEFF  HAFF  GRINS  AND  MAKES  A  PINCHING 
motion  with  his  fingers.  Nate  Shepard  has  just  asked 
him  what  he  uses  to  pick  up  the  chicken  livers.  Hall  is 
just  checking  the  last  of  10  minnow  traps;  it  contains 
only  a  white  river  crayfish.  Two  more  of  those,  a  variable 
crayfish,  a  margined  madtom,  a  pirate  perch  and  several 
tiny  bluegills  comprise  the  catch  for  this  site.  Re-baited, 
the  traps  will  go  back  into  the  icy  brown  water  for  up 
to  three  more  nights,  if  the  target  isn’t  caught  first. 

Smelling  faintly  of  rancid  liver.  Hall  and  Shepard, 
wildlife  diversity  biologist  and  technician,  respectively, 
with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  drive  to 
the  next  bridge  downstream,  where  10  more  traps  await. 
The  first  two  are  empty,  bait  untouched.  The  third  con¬ 
tains  an  American  eel  too  large  to  have  possibly  squeezed 
into  the  trap — yet  somehow  it  did.  The  fourth  trap  has 
two  enormous  white  river  crayfish.  The  fifth  is  empty, 
bait  gone;  perhaps  crayfish  ate  it  through  the  mesh.  But 
when  trap  six  comes  up,  whoops  echo  down  the  stream 
bottom.  Forgotten  are  the  cold,  the  mud,  the  stinking 
livers.  In  the  trap  is  what  might  be  a  fat,  slimy,  mottled- 
brown,  9 -inch-long  sausage  link.  Closer  inspection 
reveals  a  paddle-tail;  flattened,  squared-off  snout;  four 
small  limbs  and  bushy  red  gills.  Since  this  is  a  presence- 
absence  survey,  these  traps  can  be  pulled  and  set  else¬ 
where.  The  Neuse  River  waterdog  still  occurs  at  site  69. 

Waterdogs,  also  called  muclpuppies,  are  fairly  large, 
permanently  aquatic  salamanders,  belonging  to  the  family 
Proteidae  and  the  genus  Necturus  (Greek  for  “swimming- 
tail”).  Someone  evidently  once  attributed  them  some 
canine  resemblance,  with  their  low-slung  bodies  and 
long  faces,  their  feathery  gills  perhaps  reminiscent  of 
floppy  ears.  Actually,  it’s  the  other  way  around  —  amphib¬ 
ians  like  Necturus  were  around  long  before  mammals 
existed.  So  it's  dogs  that  look  like  them  (my  campaign, 
however,  to  rename  dogs  “landnecturus”  has  thus  far 
encountered  minimal  support). 

Proteid  salamanders  are  examples  of  perennibranchs 
(meaning  “ever-gilled”);  unlike  most  amphibians,  they 
retain  their  gilled  larval  form  throughout  life,  never  leav¬ 
ing  the  water.  At  least  six  waterdog  species  are  currently 
recognized,  and  probably  additional  cryptic  ones  remain 
to  be  described.  As  a  group,  they  range  over  much  of  east¬ 
ern  and  central  North  America.  North  Carolina  has  three. 
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Common  is  Uncommon 

The  common  mudpuppy  (Necturus  maculosus)  has  the  largest  range 
overall,  and  is  common  in  some  Northern  and  Midwestern  states.  But 
it’s  the  rarest  of  North  Carolina’s  three  species,  known  only  from  a  few 
streams  in  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee  and  New  river  systems 
in  our  Mountains.  Heavily  spotted  ( maculosus  means  “spotted”),  it’s 
also  the  largest  species,  averaging  8  to  13  inches,  with  a  record  of  just 
over  19  inches.  Its  range  does  not  overlap  with  either  of  our  other  two 
Necturus.  In  North  Carolina,  the  common  mudpuppy  is  poorly  known, 
seldom  encountered  even  when  targeted  by  trapping  or  other  search 
efforts  and  state-listed  as  a  species  of  Special  Concern. 

The  name  “mudpuppy”  is  also  frequently  but  improperly  applied 
to  another  large,  permanently  aquatic  salamander — the  hellbender, 
Cryptobranchus  alleganiensis  (see  “Hell  Bent,”  May-June  2012).  In  a 
few  streams,  both  occur  together.  Mudpuppies  are  easily  distinguished 
from  hellbenders  by  their  more  slender  and  cylindrical  bodies;  smoother 
skin;  longer,  narrower  heads  and  prominent  external  gills.  They  also 
have  four  toes  on  each  hind  foot;  hellbenders,  and  most  other  salaman¬ 
ders  (with  a  few  exceptions),  have  five.  Mudpuppy-hellbender  confusion 
is  apparent  in  a  familiar  landmark  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  64-U.S.  276  in 
Brevard.  On  the  roof  of  Backcountry  Outdoors  is  a  salamander  sculp¬ 
ture  with  external  gills  like  a  mudpuppy,  but  probably  meant  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  hellbender  (hellbenders  occur  in  the  adjacent  Davidson  River; 
mudpuppies  apparently  don’t).  Larval  and  juvenile  common  mud- 
puppies  are  boldly  patterned  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  center  of  the 
back,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  light  yellowish  stripe,  and  a  broader 
dark  stripe  below  that,  along  each  side. 

Small,  but  No  Underdog 

The  dwarf  waterdog,  or  dwarf  mudpuppy  ( Necturus  punctatus ),  is  our 
most  common  and  wide-ranging  species,  and  the  smallest,  averaging 
between  4  and  6  inches  and  occasionally  exceeding  7.  It  occurs  over 
most  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  down  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  tidewater, 
and  enters  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Piedmont,  inhabiting  both  black- 
water  and  brownwater  streams.  Dwarf  waterdogs  are  often  uniformly 
brownish  or  grayish,  but  many  adults  in  the  Cape  Fear  and  Tumber 
drainages  have  small  dark  spots  (“ punctatus ”  means  “punctuated”  or 
“dotted”).  Otherwise,  larvae  and  juveniles  resemble  adults.  They  enter 
smaller  streams  than  the  other  two  species.  Larval  and  juvenile  dwarf 
waterdogs  are  easily  seined  or  dipped  in  leaf  packs  along  the  edges  of 
many  of  our  coastal  creeks.  Despite  their  abundance  in  some  streams, 
their  natural  history  is  relatively  poorly  known,  and  few  North  Car¬ 
olinians  have  ever  seen  one.  Even  reptile  and  amphibian  enthusiasts 
often  overlook  them;  I  have  shown  many  avid  “field  herpers”  their 
“lifer”  dwarf  waterdogs  in  the  blackwater  stream  just  below  my  house. 

A  Dog  of  Our  Own 

The  Neuse  River  waterdog,  aka  Carolina  waterdog  or  Carolina  mud¬ 
puppy  ( Necturus  lewisi),  is  the  third  species,  and  the  target  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  survey.  Averaging  7  to  1 1  inches,  it  was  first  described  as  a 
subspecies  of  the  common  mudpuppy  by  C.S.  Brimley  in  1924.  Brimley, 
a  pioneer  naturalist  and  founding  father  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (now  Natural  Sciences),  named  the 


NCWRC  biologist  Dave  Allen  dips  a  leaf 
bed  for  waterdog  larvae  (above),  takes 
a  tiny  tail  snip  from  a  waterdog  for 
genetic  work  (right),  hauls  in  a  minnow 
trap  (below),  removes  a  captured  Neuse 
River  waterdog  from  a  trap  (far  right, 
top),  and  measures  a  waterdog  (far 
right,  bottom). 
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animal  Necturus  maculosus  lewisi,  after  Frank  Bartto  Lewis,  a  Raleigh 
fisherman  who  caught  many  of  Brimley’s  specimens,  including  the 
holotype  (the  single  museum  specimen  defining  a  species  when  it’s 
first  described  in  scientific  literature),  on  hook-and-line  in  the  Neuse 
River  near  Raleigh.  Otherwise,  we  know  unfortunately  little  about 
Mr.  Lewis.  In  1937,  Percy  Viosca  elevated  N.  lewisi  to  a  full  species; 
subsequent  research  by  others  confirmed  that  status. 

The  Neuse  River  waterdog  occurs  only  in  larger  streams  in  the 
Neuse  and  Tar  systems  in  North  Carolina.  It  would  have  made  a  good 


official  state  salamander.  Found  nowhere  else,  it  could  never  be  claimed 
by  any  other  state.  Named  by  a  North  Carolinian  for  a  North  Carolinian, 
its  common  names  reflect  its  Carolina  heritage.  It  was  one  of  four  sala¬ 
mander  candidates  presented  when  the  North  Carolina  Herpetological 
Society  conducted  an  online  public  poll  in  2007-2008  to  select  a  state 
salamander  and  frog.  But  beauty  defeated  history,  as  it  often  does,  and 
the  handsome  marbled  salamander  ( Ambystoma  opacum )  was  chosen 
by  popular  vote  and  signed  into  law  as  our  official  state  salamander  by 
Governor  Pat  McCrory  on  26  June  2013. 

A  Dog’s  Life 

Waterdogs  are  opportunistic  carnivores,  taking  mostly  aquatic  insects, 
snails,  crustaceans  and  worms,  supplemented  occasionally  by  small 
vertebrates  and  carrion  (hence  their  weakness  for  liver).  One  Neuse 
River  waterdog  contained  a  worm  snake  —  a  small  terrestrial  snake 
that  must  have  washed  into  a  stream  during  a  flood  event.  Few  pred¬ 
ators  have  been  documented  for  any  Nectums  species,  but  they  are 
probably  taken  by  fishes,  herons,  water  snakes,  turtles  and  mammals, 
and  their  larvae  by  predaceous  insects.  Most  activity  away  from  cover 
is  nocturnal,  presumably  to  avoid  diurnal  predators. 

Waterdogs  require  several  years  to  mature  (four  to  five  for  dwarfs; 
five  to  six  for  the  other  two  species).  Females  usually  require  about  a 
year  longer  than  males.  Some  individuals  may  live  for  18  years  or  longer. 
Between  April  and  June,  depending  on  species  and  environmental  fac¬ 
tors,  females  attach  their  gelatinous  eggs  to  the  underside  of  a  sub¬ 
merged  rock  or  log,  sometimes  attending  them  until  they  hatch  in 
early  to  mid-summer.  Males  have  also  been  reported  guarding  eggs, 
but  the  behavior  needs  further  documentation.  Clutch  sizes  usually 
range  between  19  and  40  in  dwarf  and  Neuse  River  waterdogs;  common 
mudpuppy  eggs,  not  yet  reported  in  North  Carolina,  number  from 
30  to  140  in  other  states. 

Dwarf  and  Neuse  River  waterdogs,  especially  adults,  are  most  often 
encountered  in  winter,  apparently  becoming  inactive  in  warm  weather. 
This  may  facilitate  avoiding  certain  predators,  or  perhaps  increased 
prey  abundance  in  summer  reduces  the  need  for  extensive  foraging. 
Lower  oxygen  levels  might  also  inhibit  activity.  Larvae  and  juveniles 
of  those  two  species  can  be  seined  or  dip-netted  in  leaf  beds  during 
most  seasons.  Where  their  ranges  overlap,  the  two  may  occur  in  the 
same  habitat  (one  of  my  proudest  moments  was  catching  a  larva  of 
each  species  together  in  one  dip  net  sweep).  In  the  colder  mountain 
rivers,  common  mudpuppies  may  be  active  year-round;  most  records 
are  from  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

The  First  Survey 

Until  the  late  1970s  and  early  ‘80s,  little  was  known  about  the  Neuse 
River  waterdog.  Its  tiny  geographic  range  qualified  it  for  pre-listing 
studies  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  In  1977,  the  Museum  conducted  a  behav¬ 
ioral  study  using  radioisotope  tags,  and  in  1978,  the  USF  WS,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commission,  funded  a  three-year  survey  by 
the  Museum.  Much  of  the  information  gathered  during  this  survey 
was  published  in  issue  10  of  the  Museum’s  journal  Brimleyana 
(coincidentally  named  for  the  very  man  who  described  N.  lewisi , 


and  his  brother,  H.H.  Brimley,  and 
now  discontinued).  That  issue  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  papers  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  study.  The  project 
was  directed  by  the  late  Ray  Ashton, 
with  Alvin  Braswell  (recently  retired 
from  the  Museum)  coordinating  field¬ 
work,  and  several  field  technicians 
providing  labor.  A  total  of  36 f  sites 
were  surveyed,  of  which  122  (32  per¬ 
cent)  were  waterdog-positive.  A  few 
were  previously  known,  but  most 
represented  new  localities. 

Although  waterdogs  are  occasion¬ 
ally  taken  by  seining,  dip-netting, 
electroshocking  or  baited  hooks, 
the  most  effective  survey  method 
found  thus  far  is  baited  minnow 
traps.  Besides  chicken  liver,  beef 
liver,  shrimp  and  crushed  crayfish 
have  been  used  successfully.  Trap¬ 
ping  is  most  effective  between 
November  and  April.  In  the  survey, 
no  animals  were  trapped  when  stream 
temperatures  exceeded  18°  C.  This  is 
just  as  well;  traps  are  best  set  fairly 
deep  and  submerged  to  catch  water- 
dogs.  In  warm  weather,  more  non¬ 
target  species,  like  frogs  and  snakes, 

would  be  caught  and  drowned.  Storm  events  usually  mean  increased 
waterdog  activity.  Perhaps  the  resultant  water  turbidity  offers  better 
protection  from  predators,  or  maybe  barometric  pressure  change 
stimulates  activity.  Rising  water  levels  also  increase  foraging  area 
and  flush  more  potential  prey  into  the  water. 

Information  gathered  in  the  initial  survey  weighed  heavily  in  the 
Neuse  River  waterdog  being  state-listed  as  a  species  of  Special  Concern. 
It  is  currently  not  federally  listed,  but  is  still  under  consideration  for 
such  listing. 


The  Current  Survey 

Thirty  years  after  the  Museum’s  survey,  Jeff  Humphries,  a  wildlife  diver¬ 
sity  biologist  with  the  commission,  initiated  efforts  to  duplicate  that 
survey  as  nearly  as  possible.  So  much  detailed  information  was  recorded 
in  the  initial  survey  that  repeating  it  seemed  the  best  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  species’  current  status.  Several  other  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  are  project  partners,  including  the  Museum,  the  N.C.  Natural 
Heritage  Program,  USFWS,  N.C.  State  Parks,  Nash  Community  College 
and  individual  volunteers.  The  primary  goal  is  to  determine  pre¬ 
sence  or  absence  at  previously  known  localities  throughout  the 
species’  small  range.  Protocol  is  to  trap  as  many  sites  as  possible 
that  were  waterdog-positive  in  the  original  survey,  setting  10  traps  at 
each,  for  five  days  and  four  nights,  or  until  a  waterdog  is  caught.  Unlike 
the  original  survey,  where  most  captures  were  preserved  as  museum 


specimens  or  used  for  other  research,  nearly  all  in  the  current  sur¬ 
vey  are  released.  Some  have  tiny  tissue  snips  taken  from  their  tails 
for  genetic  studies.  As  of  December  2014,  136  sites  had  been  trapped, 
for  a  total  of  4,486  trap  nights.  Of  those,  45  sites  (33  percent)  were 
positive,  compared  with  32  percent  in  the  first  survey. 

“At  first  glance,”  said  Humphries  of  those  results,  “it  appears  that 
waterdogs  are  doing  just  slightly  better  than  they  were  30  years  ago. 
But  those  numbers  are  very  deceiving,  and  that’s  not  the  case  at  all. 
Comparing  our  recent  surveys  directly  with  the  same  sites  surveyed 
in  the  70s,  there  is  actually  a  50  percent  decline  in  detection  at  those 
sites.  We’re  getting  33  percent  positive  sites  compared  to  66  percent 
historically  at  those  same  sites.”  The  commission’s  trapping  efforts 
have  focused  on  sites  of  known  occurrence,  whereas  the  initial  survey 
trapped  in  many  spots  where  waterdogs  were  never  found.  The  first 
surveyors  had  to  learn  by  trial  and  error  the  best  sites,  seasons,  con¬ 
ditions,  substrata,  trapping  methods,  baits,  and  other  techniques 
and  criteria. 

“1  had  to  learn  to  think  like  a  waterdog,”  said  Jerry  Reynolds,  a  field 
technician  in  the  first  survey.  Now  Senior  Manager  of  Outreach  at  the 
Museum,  Reynolds  may  be  the  only  person  to  have  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  both  surveys.  He  recalls  no  beaver  activity  at  any  sites  he 
trapped  during  the  original  survey.  Some  of  those  sites  now  have 
beavers,  and  waterdogs  avoid  these  no-flow  dammed  stretches. 
Humphries  further  reports  smaller  capture  numbers  per  site  —  at 
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most  sites,  only  one  animal  was  caught.  But  the  current  survey  is 
ongoing,  and  the  numbers  could  change  before  the  end.  Both  surveys 
suggest  populations  may  be  faring  better  in  the  Tar  than  in  the  Neuse. 

In  the  mountains,  biologists,  including  the  commission’s  Lori 
Williams,  have  also  initiated  surveys  for  common  mudpuppies,  but 
these  efforts  have  thus  far  been  much  less  intensive. 

Dogs  Down  the  Road 

The  dwarf  waterdog  is  apparently  faring  well  over  most  of  its  range 
in  North  Carolina,  but  our  other  two  species  may  not  be.  Threats 
appear  primarily  related  to  water  quality,  particularly  siltation  and 
toxic  effluents.  Invasive  species  may  also  be  contributing  to  declines, 
although  documentation  is  lacking.  Climate  change  could  become  a 
serious  factor.  Several  other  species,  including  the  Carolina  madtom 
and  the  Tar  River  spinymussel  —  two  other  Neuse-Tar  endemics  (see 
“North  Carolina’s  Own,”  November  2008) — share  the  same  boat. 

The  commission  and  partners  will  continue  monitoring  waterdog 
populations  as  resources  allow.  Losing  any  species  to  our  own  careless 
activities  is  tragic,  unwise  and  unwarranted,  h  has  already  happened 
far  too  often.  For  North  Carolina  to  lose  one  of  its  most  special  amphib¬ 
ians  would  be  a  dog-gone  shame.  ^ 


JACK  DERM  ID 


The  dwarf  waterdog  (top)  is  the  smallest  and  most 
common  of  North  Carolina's  three  Necturus  species, 
occurring  throughout  most  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 
The  common  mudpuppy  (bottom)  is  our  largest 
and  least  common  species,  known  only  from  a  few 
river  systems  in  the  Mountains. 


Jeff  Beane  works  for  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  is  a 
longtime  contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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Have  you  seen  a  shrike? 

Grasshoppers,  lizards  and  sparrows  that  spot  them  know: 


The  white- 
throated  sparrow 
is  a  seed  eater. 


Beware  the  Beak! 

written  by  Julie  Dunlap  /  illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 

What’s  that  flash  of  gray-and-white?  At  first  glance, 
you  might  think,  “Mockingbird.”  But  look  closer. 

A  powerful  beak,  hooked  like  a  falcon’s,  will  change  your 
mind.  “A  shrike!”  About  30  species  of  shrikes  live  in  Africa, 

Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  all  sharing  one  shocking 
habit — skewering  insects,  mice  and  other  small  creatures 
on  thorns,  sharp  twigs  and  barbed  wire.  A  shrike’s  dinner 
looks  like  meat  on  a  butcher’s  hook  and  earned  their  nick¬ 
name:  butcher  bird.  But  why  do  shrikes  do  it?  There’s  much 
to  learn  about  this  fierce  predator  in  a  robin-sized  package. 
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SHRIKES?  YIKES! 

Like  robins,  mockingbirds  and  wrens,  shrikes  are 
songbirds.  About  4,000  kinds  of  songbirds  use  well- 
developed  vocal  organs  to  make  the  many  tunes  that 
wake  you  up  on  spring  mornings;  North  Carolina’s 
shrikes  sing  a  quiet  medley  of  queedle-queedle  and 
tsurp-see s.  But  other  songbirds  use  their  beaks  to 
crack  seeds  or  pluck  caterpillars  off  leaves.  Shrikes 
use  theirs  to  kill.  Like  kestrels  and  other  falcons, 
their  beaks  have  a  special  ridge  on  the  upper  edge 
called  a  tornial  tooth.  When  that  notched  beak  grabs 
a  mouse’s  neck,  it  cuts  right  through. 

North  America  is  home  to  two  kinds 
of  shrikes.  Northern  shrikes  nest  in 
Canada  and  Alaska,  moving 
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Sometimes,  a  shrike  wedges 
prey  in  a  tight  crook  of  a 
branch  instead  of  hanging  it 
on  a  thorn. 


south  in  winter  but  rarely  as  far  as  North 
Carolina.  Loggerhead  shrikes  live  here  year- 
round,  feasting  on  grasshoppers,  ground 
beetles,  voles  and  other  tasty  treats  they 
spy  in  North  Carolina’s  hills 
and  Coastal  Plain. 


Shrikes,  like  owls,  swallow  much  of 
their  food  whole  —  bones,  fur, 
feathers,  and  all.  The  parts  they 
can't  digest  are  coughed  up  in  neat 
packets  called  pellets. 

TALON-LESS  TALENTS 

Predatory  birds  need  more  than  sharp  beaks  to  catch, 
kill  and  eat  their  prey.  Eagles,  hawks  and  owls  also  rely 
on  talons:  sharp,  curved  claws  that  grip  like  death.  Shrike 
feet,  though,  are  built  like  other  songbirds’ — for  perch¬ 
ing,  not  piercing  flesh.  Those  feet  could  never  grasp  a 
wriggling  snake  while  the  bird  tore  it  to  bite-size  pieces. 
That’s  one  reason  shrikes  stash  their  prey  on  thorns  or 
barbed  wire.  The  shrike  isn’t  being  cruel;  sharp  points 
work  like  forks  to  hold  its  meat. 

Shrikes  stash  their  catches  for  other  reasons  too.  Some 
days,  hunting  is  good,  and  a  bird  captures  more  than  its 
stomach  can  hold.  Storing  an  extra  bug  or  two  is  like 
stocking  the  pantry.  Otherwise,  bad  luck  or  bad  weather 
could  mean  an  empty  belly.  Also,  storing  prey  can  make 
some  things  safer  to  eat.  The  bright  colors  of  a  lubber 
grasshopper  warn  predators  that  eating  it  could  make 
them  sick.  But  the  insect’s  toxins  breakdown  after  it  dies, 
so  a  shrike  that  hangs  one  on  a  fence  wire  can  gulp  it 
down  in  a  couple  of  days.  And  in  early  spring,  male 
shrikes  hang  up  grasshoppers,  mice  and  other  prey  to 
show  off.  Those  impaled  bodies  advertise  the  territory 
is  “taken”  and  tell  other  males  to  keep  out.  With  feathers 
and  ribbons  added  to  his  display,  a  male  shrike  sends 
females  a  different  message:  “Welcome!” 


HOW  SHRIKES  STRIKE 

Motionless  on  a  telephone  wire,  a  shrike  waits.  Her 
keen  eyes  search  the  grass  below,  watching  for  move¬ 
ment.  Suddenly,  she  dives  off  her  perch,  flying  fast 
on  broad  wings,  twisting  easily  in  the  air,  steered 
by  her  long  tail.  Then  she  folds  her  wings  and  plunges 
to  the  ground.  Her  beak  snaps  up  an  unwary  lizard 
and  lifts  the  prize  up  into  a  tree. 

Grassy  deserts  or  meadows  can  make  good  hunting 
grounds  because  the  birds  can  spot  prey  in  the  short 
grass.  Shrikes  also  need  small  trees,  shrubs,  and  fences 
for  hunting  perches.  Some  wildlife,  such  as  woodland 
bison,  vanished  when  early  European  settlers  chopped 
down  Eastern  forests.  But  shrikes  liked  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  with  trees  left  here  and  there.  Their  numbers  grew 
as  cattle,  sheep  and  horse  pastures  spread  across  the 
land.  Shrikes  can  even  thrive  near  cemeteries,  golf 
courses  and  mowed  roadways,  as  long  as  they  can 
find  hunting  perches  nearby. 
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WILD  NOTEBOOK 


BABY  BUTCHER  BIRDS 

Nesting  season  starts  early  for  shrikes.  By  mid-March  in 
North  Carolina,  a  pair  builds  a  sturdy  stick  nest  and  lines 
it  with  soft  fur  and  feathers  to  cradle  four  to  eight  eggs. 
The  female  devotes  herself  to  warming  the  eggs,  while 
the  male  impales  a  few  meals  nearby  in  case  his  mate 
gets  hungry.  Helpless  and  nearly  naked  when  they  hatch, 
the  young  grow  fast  on  an  all-meat  diet,  just  right  for 
baby  butcher  birds. 

At  three  weeks,  offspring  are  as  big  as  their  parents 
and  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  By  watching  mom  and 
dad,  fledglings  learn  how  to  hunt  and  stash  their  own 
kills.  They  also  learn  to  beware  of  other  predators. 
If  a  shrike  focuses  too  much  on  hunting  —  and 
forgets  to  watch  for  danger  —  it  could  become 
lunch  for  a  hawk.  Only  about  half  of  shrike 
hatchlings  live  to  their  first  birthday. 


ON  THE  FENCE 

Hawks  are  not  the  only  threats  that  shrikes  face. 
Many  are  hit  by  cars  when  they  hunt  along  busy 
roads.  Some  scientists  think  the  birds  may  also  be 
hurt  by  insecticides,  toxic  chemicals  used  to  kill 
insect  pests.  The  chemicals  reduce  the  amount  of 
grasshoppers,  beetles  and  other  bugs  shrikes  can 
find  to  eat  and  feed  their  offspring. 

Habitat  loss  is  an  even  bigger  problem.  Shrike  pop¬ 
ulations  grew  200  years  ago,  as  farm  pastures  and 
meadows  replaced  Eastern  forests.  But  many  grazed 
lands  where  livestock  and  shrikes  once  lived  now 
sprout  row  crops,  new  stands  of  trees,  or  houses, 
offices  and  stores.  Without  the  habitat  they  need  to 
hunt  and  raise  their  young,  shrike  numbers  are 
falling  each  year.  Tandowners  can  help  by  letting 
some  bushes  and  small  trees  grow  in  their  fields. 

Planting  trees  in  open  areas  can  sometimes  help 
too.  By  working  together,  people  can  help  make 
sure  shrikes  will  be  hunting  from  branches  and 
fences  long  into  the  future. 


Get  Outside 

Lookout  for  leftovers.  Spotting  a  dead  grasshopper,  sparrow 
or  mouse  on  a  thorn  or  fence  barb  is  a  strong  sign  there’s 
a  shrike  nearby.  You’re  most  likely  to  find  such  skewered 
clues  in  grassy  open  country  with  some  small  trees,  bushes 
and  fences.  One  great  place  to  look  is  the  Prairie  Ridge  Eco- 
station  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Raleigh.  As  you  drive  by  likely  habitat,  keep  an  eye  on  telephone 
wires  and  bare  branches.  You  may  spot  a  solitary  gray-and-white 
hunter  on  a  perch,  searching  the  ground  for  supper.  When  you’re  on 
foot,  look  not  only  up  at  perches  but  down  on  the  ground.  There, 
you  might  find  shrike  pellets  —  neat  packets  of  undigested  fur,  bones 
and  feathers  that  the  birds  cough  up  after  eating. 


Thank  you  to  naturalist 
Wayne  Irvin  for  expert 
assistance  with  this  article. 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■  “The  Sibley  Guide  to  Bird  Life  and  Behavior”  by  David  Allen 
Sibley,  Knopf,  2001. 

■  “Loggerhead  Shrikes  Disappearing”  by  Taylor  Piephoff,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  January  3,  2013. 

In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 

■  “Stalking  the  Butcher  Bird”  by  Wayne  Irvin,  October  1991. 

On  the  Internet: 

■  Cornell  Lab  of  Ornithology:  Loggerhead  Shrike: 
http://www.allaboutbirds.org/guide/loggerhead_shrike/id 

■  National  Audubon  Society:  Loggerhead  Shrike: 
http://birds.audubon.org/birds/loggerhead-shrike 

■  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences:  Loggerhead 
Shrike:  http://naturalsciences.org/prairie-ridge-ecostation/ 
what-time-is-it-in-nature/archive/ loggerhead-shrike 

Lind  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature 

at  the  Wildlife  Commission's  website  at  ncwildlife.org. 
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Loggerhead  Shrike 
Paper  Sculpture 


1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 


Copy  design  on  sturdy  paper, 
at  110%,  67 1 b  cover  stock 
works  well. 


Cut  out  the  body  and  wings 


Fold  body  in  half  along 

•  •  •  line.  Body  folded, 
cut  along  black  line 
on  the  back,  making 
slit  for  wings. 

Fold  wings  in  half  along 

•  •  •  line  and  after  folding 
tab  back,  slide  wings  into 
slit.  Remove,  add  glue 
and  reinsert. 


5)  Clue  head  shut, 
matching  the  beaks. 

6)  Curl  and  glue  the 
abdomen  together. 

7)  Use  needle  and  thread  to  hang 
up  your  Loggerhead  Shrike. 
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Hemorrhagic  Disease  Takes  Toll  on  Deer  in  Some  Areas 


Another  interesting  note  from  this  year's 
outbreak  was  the  first  isolation  of  the  Vari¬ 
ant  6  strain  of  the  EHD  in  NC.  In  years  past 
Variant  1  and  Variant  2  were  found  to  be  the 
cause.  If  the  deer  survived  being  infected  with 
those  strains,  they  were  immune  afterwards. 

“All  the  deer  tested  came  back  positive  for 
Variant  6,”  said  Batts,  “and  we  don’t  know  if 
there's  residual  immunity  between  Variants 

1- 2  and  6.” 

“EHD  has  occurred  throughout  the  South¬ 
east  for  a  long  time.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  deer  loss  from 
these  types  of  EHD  outbreaks,  experience 
with  the  disease  suggest  deer  populations 
typically  rebound  to  pre-disease  levels  in 

2- 3  years.” 

Biologists  will  continue  to  closely  mon¬ 
itor  the  deer  population  in  these  areas  and 
have  no  plans  to  alter  harvest  limits  or  sea¬ 
sons  at  this  point. 
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Deer  sightings  and  hunting  harvest  were 
down  in  some  areas  of  the  state  during 
the  2014  season.  There  were  two  main  causes: 
a  massive  mast  (acorn)  crop  and  localized  out¬ 
breaks  of  epizootic  hemorrhagic  disease. 

Epizootic  hemorrhagic  disease  (EHD) 
is  the  most  common  disease  of  white-tailed 
deer.  It  is  caused  by  two  types  of  viruses, 
one  produces  Blue  Tongue  and  the  other 
epizootic  hemorrhagic  disease.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  two  viruses  are  very  similar,  so 
they  are  both  called  EHD.  These  viruses  are 
transmitted  to  deer  by  biting  midges  (no-see- 
ums  or  gnats).  There  is  no  direct  transmis¬ 
sion  from  animal  to  animal.  The  disease 
occurs  every  year  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  state. 

Depending  on  local  weather 
conditions  (wet  weather 
increases  midge  populations) 
and  acquired  collective  herd 


immunity  some  areas  of  the  state  may 
have  more  severe  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
than  others. 

“The  number  of  affected  animals  was  high¬ 
est  in  District  3”  said  Greg  Batts,  a  wildlife 
biologist  who  oversees  the  district.  “We  have 
electronic  harvest  data  [online  and  phone] 
and  it  suggests  about  a  15  percent  harvest 
decline  statewide,  with  some  counties  in  Dis¬ 
trict  3  down  40-60  percent.  But,  we  also  had 
people  complaining  about  seeing  fewer  deer 
in  areas  where  there  was  no  outbreak.” 

Batts  said  a  reason  for  that  could  be  the 
huge  mast  crop  this  year — second  highest 
on  record — which  kept  deer  from 
traveling  far  for  food  and  not 
utilizing  baited  areas  and  agri¬ 
cultural  forage.  Other  counties 
with  localized  EHD  losses 
included  Durham,  Granville, 
Orange  and  Pitt. 


NEWSLETTER 


Get  N.C.  Wildlife  Update-news  including  season  dates,  bag  limits, 
legislative  updates  and  more-delivered  to  your  Inbox  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Sign  up  at  ncwildlife.org/enews. 


Wildlife  Commission  Approves 
New  Regulations  for  2015-16 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis¬ 
sion  approved  57  changes  to  the  state's 
game  land,  wildlife  management  and  inland 
fishing  regulations  for  the  2015-16  seasons. 

Effective  dates  for  new  regulations  are 
May  1  for  game  land  regulation  changes  and 
Aug.  1  for  wildlife  management  and  inland 
fishing  regulation  changes. 

Game  Land  Regulations  Changes 
The  commission  approved  14  changes  to 
game  land  regulations  that  include  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  target  shooting  on  both  Holly 
Shelter  and  Stones  Creek  game  lands  in 
Pender  and  Onslow  counties,  as  well  as 
seven  other  game  lands  across  the  state 
that  are  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  or  planned  shooting  range  facility. 
These  game  lands  are: 

•  Angola  Bay  Game  Land,  in  Duplin  and 
Pender  counties; 

•  Cape  Pear  River  Game  Land  in  New 
Hanover  and  Pender  counties; 

•  R.  Wayne  Bailey-Caswell  Game  Land  in 
Caswell  County; 

•  Nicholson  Creek  Game  Land  and 
Rockhsh  Game  Land  in  Hoke  County; 

•  Sampson  County  Game  Land  in 
Sampson  County;  and 
•  Sandhills  Game  Land  in  Hoke,  Moore, 
Richmond  and  Scotland  counties 
“We  are  implementing  an  aggressive 
communication  plan  to  raise  awareness 
about  this  new  regulation.  Public  safety  on 
our  game  lands  is  paramount,”  said  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Gordon  Myers.  “Extensive  non¬ 
hunting  related  shooting  on  several  game 
lands  has  caused  significant  habitat  destruc¬ 
tion  and  safety  concerns  for  game  land 
visitors  and  homeowners  who  live  nearby.” 

Wildlife  Management  Regulations  Changes 
Among  the  wildlife  management-related 
changes  the  commission  approved  was 
the  creation  of  a  Youth  Deer  Hunting  Day, 
which  will  coincide  with  National  Hunting 
and  Pishing  Day,  held  annually  on  the 
fourth  Saturday  in  September.  On  this  day, 
youth  under  i6  will  be  able  to  use  all  legal 
weapons  to  hunt  deer  of  either  sex  on  both 
private  lands  and  game  lands.  They  will  not 
need  to  be  accompanied  by  an  adult,  except 


where  otherwise  required.  Adults  will  be  able 
to  hunt  with  or  without  a  youth  on  Youth 
Deer  Hunting  Day,  but  will  be  restricted  to 
the  legal  weapon  for  the  open  season  in  that 
area.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  wear 
blaze  orange  on  that  day. 

Two  other  wildlife  management-related 
regulation  changes  allow  hunters  to  use 
electronic  calls  to  take  feral  swine  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  Gaddy  Goose  Refuge  goose  zone 
and  season  in  Anson  County,  returning  this 
area  to  the  Southern  James  Bay  Hunt  Zone 
for  goose  hunting. 

Inland  Fisheries  Regulations  Changes 
The  commission  modified  the  general 
statewide  regulation  for  striped  bass  and 
hybrid  striped  bass  by  increasing  the  min¬ 
imum  size  limit  from  16  inches  to  20  inches 
and  reducing  the  daily  creel  limit  from 
eight  fish  in  aggregate  to  four  fish.  The 
exception  that  allowed  anglers  to  retain 
two  fish  less  than  the  minimum  size  limit  in 
the  daily  creel  limit  was  eliminated.  This 
proposed  regulation  will  affect  High  Rock 
Lake,  Tuckertown  Lake,  Badin  Lake,  Lake 
Tillery,  Blewett  Falls  Reservoir,  Hiwassee 
Reservoir  and  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir. 

Other  approved  fishing-related  regula¬ 
tory  changes  include  the  designations  of 
several  waters  in  western  North  Carolina 
as  Public  Mountain  Trout  Waters. 

They  include: 

•  3.6  miles  of  Lovills  Creek  in  Surry 
County  from  the  U.S.  52  Business  bridge 
to  the  Ararat  River,  classified  as  Hatchery 
Supported  Trout  Waters 

•  2.2  miles  of  the  Tuckasegee  River  in 
Swain  County  from  the  U.S.  19  bridge  to 
the  Slope  Street  bridge,  classified  as 
Delayed  Harvest  Trout  Waters 

•  0.6  mile  of  the  Cane  River  in  Yancey 
County  from  Blackberry  Ridge  Road  to 
the  downstream  boundary  of  Cane  River 
County  Park,  classified  as  Delayed 
Harvest  Trout  Waters. 

More  Information 

To  view  all  57  changes  made  after  nine 
public  hearings,  visit  the  commission’s 
website,  ncwildlife.org  and  download  the 
public  hearings  booklet. 


IN  SEASON 


In  May  and  June,  these  seasons  are 
open  in  North  Carolina: 

Wild  Turkey  (male  or  bearded  only): 

Through  May  9. 

Delayed  Harvest  Trout  Waters: 

At  6  a.m.  June  6  these  waters  open  to  youths 
under  16  years  old  under  Hatchery  Supported 
Trout  Water  regulations  and  to  all  other  anglers 
at  12  p.m. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  feral 
swine,  groundhog,  striped  skunk,  nutria  and 
armadillo.  There  is  an  open  season  for  taking 
beaver  with  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  during  any 
other  open  season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  latest  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits  and 
applicable  maps  or  visit  ncwildlife.org. 


New  No-Wake  Zones 

During  their  March  meeting,  Wildlife 
Commissioners  approved  a  no-wake 
zone  for  Grandy  in  Currituck  County,  as 
well  as  a  request  by  the  Lake  Wylie  Marine 
Commission  to  amend  one  no-wake  zone 
and  create  a  new  no-wake  zone  on  Lake 
Wylie.  These  no-wake  zones,  located  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  Sadler  Island,  will  be 
enforced  by  wildlife  enforcement  officers. 

The  Lake  Wylie  Marine  Commission  orig¬ 
inally  had  requested  the  Wildlife  Commis¬ 
sion  establish  a  no-wake  zone  west  of  Sadler 
Island.  After  multiple  site  visits,  Wildlife 
Commission  enforcement  officers  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  were  significant  safety 
issues  between  kayakers  and  motorboat 
operators  to  warrant  the  addition  of  no¬ 
wake  zones  both  on  the  west  and  east  sides 
of  Sadler  Island. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  also  approved 
shortening  the  length  of  the  original  no-wake 
zone  requested  by  the  Lake  Wylie  Marine 
Commission.  To  view  the  full  text  of  all  57 
adopted  regulations,  visit  the  Commission’s 
website,  www.ncwtldltfe.org  and  download 
the  public  hearings  booklet. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Saturday,  May  2 

The  41st  Annual  Wooden  Boat  Show  will 
take  place  in  downtown  Beaufort  from 
10  a. nr.  to  4  p.m.  Enjoy  activities  and 
exhibits  on  display  at  the  Museum  and 
the  Museum’s  Watercraft  Center.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Go  to 
ncmaritimemuseums.com  for  details. 

Saturday-Sunday,  June  6-14 

In  association  with  National  Fishing 
and  Boating  Week,  the  NCWRC  will 
be  holding  statewide  Fish-For-Fun 
events  again  this  year.  As  in  years  past, 
the  WRC  will  have  numerous  prizes  for 
kids  who  register  for  any  of  the  WRC- 
supported  FFF  events.  Prizes  will 
include  fishing  equipment  and  even 
lifetime  licenses.  Go  to  ncwildlife.org 
for  a  table  of  events  across  the  state. 

Tuesday-Wednesday,  June  9-10, 16-17 

Join  educators  from  the  Centennial 
Campus  Center  for  Wildlife  Education 
in  Raleigh  to  learn  the  basics  of  fishing. 
All  equipment  will  be  provided.  These 
are  two-day  classes.  The  first  dates  in 
June  are  for  ages  8-12.  The  second  set 
of  classes  are  for  ages  13-adult.  Go  to 
ncwildlife.org/Fearning  to  learn  more. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  trav¬ 
eling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation- 
oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months 
in  advance  to  mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org,  or 
call  919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME  LICENSES 


Help  conserve  wildlife  for  future  generations. 

In  1981,  hunters,  anglers  and  wildlife  enthusiasts 
became  shareholders  in  an  innovative  investment 
and  conservation  program  called  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 

Today,  the  commission  has  19  different  life¬ 
time  licenses  in  five  categories:  Infant,  Youth, 
Adult,  Senior  and  Disabled. 

The  endowment  fund  for  wildlife  was  a  simple 
yet  revolutionary  idea:  Create  a  lifetime  inland 
fishing  or  hunting  license.  Put  the  license  fees  into 
a  special  fund.  Spend  the  accrued  interest,  not  the 
principal,  on  programs  and  projects  that  benefit 
fish  and  wildlife.  To  learn  more  or  to  purchase  a 
lifetime  license  visit  ncwildlife.org/licensing  or 
call  1-888-248-6834. 
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Rainbow  trout 
have  been 
introduced  in  a 
12 -acre  lake  at 
Hanging  Rock  State 
Park  in  Stokes  County  as 
part  of  a  joint  effort  between  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

The  stocking  program  launched  in  April 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  recre¬ 
ational  trout  fishing  outside  of  traditional 
mountain  trout  waters  and  is  particularly 
accessible  to  children,  older  anglers  and 
mobility-impaired  individuals.  The  com¬ 
mission  will  stock  the  lake  with  1,200  catch- 
able-sized  rainbow  trout  in  April  and  October 
of  each  year.  The  stocking  effort  comple¬ 
ments  a  new,  handicapped-accessible  pier 
built  in  2013  in  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  commission  and  State  Parks  to  enhance 
fishing  opportunities  in  the  park. 

Although  a  North  Carolina  fishing  license 
is  required  for  anglers  16  years  old  and  over 
at  the  lake,  a  separate  trout  fishing  license 
will  not  be  required.  Anglers  may  harvest 
seven  trout  per  day  with  no  size  limit,  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  bait  or  type  of 
hooks  used.  Also,  there  is  no  closed  season 


associated  with  this 
fishery,  so  anglers 
can  fish  the  lake 
all  year. 

“For  less  mobile 
anglers,  fishing  for  trout 
in  lakes  is  much  simpler  than  fish¬ 
ing  in  streams,”  said  Kin  Hodges,  fisheries 
biologist  for  the  commission  in  district  7. 
“The  opportunity  to  fish  in  a  lake,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  handicapped-accessible  fish¬ 
ing  pier,  makes  Hanging  Rock  Fake  an  ideal 
location  for  handicapped  anglers  to  fish  for 
trout.  These  same  qualities  also  make  it  the 
perfect  place  to  introduce  small  children  to 
trout  fishing.” 

Hodges  said  Hanging  Rock  Fake  will 
become  the  easternmost  trout  fishery  in  the 
state,  making  it  attractive  to  anglers  from 
the  Piedmont  who  might  not  have  the  time 
or  means  to  visit  mountain  streams  for 
trout  fishing. 

The  lake  also  supports  populations  of 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill  and  redear  sun- 
fish  and  the  state  park  offers  boat  rentals  in 
warm-weather  months. 

For  more  information  on  fishing  in 
inland  waters  in  North  Carolina,  visit 
ncwildhfe.org/Fishing. 


Trout  Fishing  to  be  Introduced  at 
Hanging  Rock  State  Park 


Cash  Awarded  for  Green  Growth  Projects 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis¬ 
sion  recently  awarded  $30,000  to  local 
governments  for  conservation-friendly  devel¬ 
opment  projects — $10,000  each  to  three 
local  governments  that  met  or  exceeded  goals 
to  incorporate  wildlife  habitat  conservation 
in  land-use  planning. 

The  Cape  Fear  Council  of  Governments, 
Harnett  County  and  Jackson  County  were  the 
first  recipients  of  funds  provided  through  the 
“Partners  for  Green  Growth,”  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  that  reimburses  cost-share  funds  of 
$10,000  or  $20,000  and  provides  40  hours 
of  technical  assistance  to  applicants  who 
have  planning  projects  that  qualify. 

The  new  partnership  program  provides 
assistance  to  local  governments  to  build 
wildlife  habitat  conservation  into  their  local 


development  plans  and  laws  so  that  natural 
areas,  resources  and  wildlife  are  better 
connected  across  the  landscape  and  less 
impacted  by  development  —  an  approach 
that  also  has  many  economic  benefits  to 
developers  and  communities. 

The  program,  funded  through  the  State 
Wildlife  Grants  program,  is  part  of  the 
agency’s  Green  Growth  Toolbox,  a  resource 
for  local  governments,  developers  and  com¬ 
munities  that  provides  guidance  on  ways  to 
maintain  and  connect  high-quality  habitat 
as  communities  continue  to  grow. 

The  program  is  open  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  such  as  counties  and  incorporated 
municipalities,  but  partnerships  between 
local  governments  and  non-profit  organ¬ 
izations  are  eligible  as  well. 
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Why  Do  Tarpons  Need 
To  Breathe  Air? 

written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 

TARPON  ARE  MAGNIFICENT  GAME  FISH  that  can  exceed 
6  feet  in  length.  They  are  noted  for  their  jumping  ability  and  also  for 
the  "rolling”  behavior  they  engage  in  to  gulp  air.  Tarpon  are  unique 
among  marine  fish  in  being  able  to  take  oxygen  from  the  air  —  but 
it  has  more  to  do  with  how  they  live  when  they  are  a  couple  inches 
long  than  when  they  are  giants. 


TARPON  LIFE  CYCLE 


Tarpon  undergo  metamorphosis  as  do 
most  fish.  Females  lay  their  eggs  at  sea, 
and  what  hatches  out  is  called  a  lepto- 
cephalus.  This  creature  doesn't  appear 
to  feed,  but  may  absorb  nutrients  from 
the  water.  It  eventually  changes  into 
a  more  conventional  larval  fish.  While 
this  happens,  it  moves  with  currents  in 
to  estuarine  areas. 


JUVENILE  TARPON 


The  fish  breathe  through  a  highly  vascularized  swim  bladder  with  four  strips 
of  lung-like  tissue.  The  bladder  is  connected  to  the  fish's  esophagus,  so  the 
fish  gulps  air  with  its  mouth  to  aerate  the  swim  bladder.  The  lower  the  con¬ 
centration  of  oxygen  in  the  water,  the  more  frequently  the  fish  surfaces. 


TARPON  PREYING  ON  ZOOPLANKTON 


The  larvae  change  into  juvenile  tarpon  about  2-3  inches 
long.  These  fish  often  live  in  shallow,  warm,  and  stagnant 
pools  where  the  oxygen  content  of  the  water  is  very  low. 
Here  the  ability  to  take  oxygen  from  the  air  becomes 
very  useful. 


ESOPHAGUS 


STOMACH 


AIR 

BLADDER 


ADULT 

TARPON 


Even  though  adult  tarpon  don't  usually  inhabit 
the  very  low  oxygen  environments  juveniles  do, 
they  retain  the  ability  to  breathe  air.  This  ability 
allows  these  predators  to  aggressively  pursue 
prey  in  water  warmer  than  they  otherwise  could. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Mending  Rivers 

written  by  Jim  Dean 
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W.  ESMOND  CARTER  COURTESY  OF  JIM  DEAN  I 


“Huge  rafts  of  foam 
floated  on  the  dark, 
stinking  water,  and 
bacteria  from  the 
mil  Is  formed  a 
syrupy  slime  on 
fishing  lines." 


Given  the  recent  coal  ash  spills  in  North  Carolina, 
it  might  seem  untimely  to  look  back  over  the  past 
half-century  and  celebrate  the  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  of  water  quality  in  this  state.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  it’s  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  things  have 
been  worse,  far  worse. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  need  pure  water  to  drink, 
there  are  other  obvious  health,  economic,  environ¬ 
mental  and  recreational  benefits  to  cleaner  water.  We 
swim,  fish,  water  ski,  go  boating  and 
pursue  other  water-oriented  activities, 
and  we  could  hardly  imagine  life  with¬ 
out  those  pleasures. 

When  I  returned  to  North  Carolina 
in  1964  after  a  hitch  in  the  army,  I  was 
looking  for  a  job  and  opportunities  to 
fish  (not  necessarily  in  that  order).  I 
got  lucky  when  The  Burlington  Times 
News  hired  me  as  a  cub  reporter,  and 
lucky  again  in  1969  when  I  joined  the 
staff  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  But 
finding  good  spots  to  fish  proved  challenging. 

Having  grown  up  in  Halifax  County,  1  had  first-hand 
experience  with  the  disastrously  polluted  Roanoke 
River.  Raw  sewage,  pulp-mill  waste  and  other  contam¬ 
inants  were  dumped  into  it,  most  with  little  or  no  treat¬ 
ment.  Huge  rafts  of  foam  floated  on  the  dark,  stinking 
water,  and  bacteria  from  the  mills  formed  a  syrupy 
slime  on  fishing  lines.  Though  stripers  (rockfish)  still 
ascended  the  river  each  spring  to  spawn  near  Weldon, 
fishing  was  possible  only  with  bait  or  by  trolling,  and 
even  that  wasn’t  easy.  You  had  to  reel  in  and  clean  your 
line  every  few  minutes.  Fortunately  for  the  fish,  normal 
spring  flooding  during  the  spawning  season  usually 
diluted  some  of  the  waste. 

I  soon  discovered  what  many  citizens  and  public 
officials  already  knew — that  the  Roanoke’s  plight  was 
not  unique,  and  that  virtually  every  major  river  in  the 
state  was  seriously  polluted  with  municipal  and  indus¬ 
trial  waste.  While  in  Burlington,  I  tried  to  fish  the  Haw 
River  a  few  times,  but  it  was  a  turbid  mess.  Other  rivers 
1  fished  in  the  Coastal  Plain  were  also  polluted  and 
experiencing  fish  kills. 

In  the  Piedmont,  I  visited  a  major  fish  kill  on  the 
Yadkin  River  to  shoot  photos  for  this  magazine.  At 
mid-day,  the  late  fisheries  biologist  Cape  Carnes  sat 
on  huge  pile  of  rotting  fish  that  had  been  collected.  For 
lunch,  he  ate  a  can  of  sardines.  “Why  not?”  he  said 
whimsically.  “Everything  smells  and  tastes  like  dead 
fish  anyway.” 
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In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  conditions  were 
equally  bad.  The  beautiful  French  Broad  was  one  of 
many  rivers  and  streams  with  serious  pollution  issues. 

Pulp-mill  waste  was  a  particularly  big  problem,  and 
alarming  levels  of  mercury  contamination  were  also 
linked  to  this  source.  Rivers  seriously  impacted  by  pulp 
mills  included  not  only  the  Cape  Fear  and  Roanoke 
rivers,  but  also  the  Chowan,  Pigeon  (below  Canton), 
Scott’s  Creek  (in  Sylva),  and  others. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  were  not  the  only 
culprits.  Silt  —  from  road  construction,  sand  and  gravel 
mining,  and  commercial  and  residential  development 
— was  unregulated.  I  saw  these  effects  when  the 
Nantahala  River,  a  fine  trout  stream,  was  choked  with 
silt  after  a  portion  of  Rt.  64  was  re-routed  without  any 
attempt  to  control  silt.  I  also  flew  over  much  of  the 
state  to  help  spot  silt  violations  with  the  late  Bob  Hazel 
(a  former  W  WII  B-26  pilot  who  became  executive 
director  of  the  WRC),  but  attempts  to  deal  with  silt 
moved  slowly,  and  this  situation  didn’t  begin  to 
improve  until  the  mid-1970s. 

There  were  some  rare  victories,  however.  When 
Rt.  181  was  re-routed  from  Morganton  to  Pineola,  two 
pristine  “native”  trout  streams,  Steeles  and  Upper 
creeks,  were  threatened.  Wildlife  Commission  fisher¬ 
ies  biologists  Bob  Brown  and  Joe  Mickey  dogged  the 
project,  insisting  on  better  silt  controls,  and  they  were  so 
relentless  that  the  road  construction  crews  nicknamed 
them  Batman  and  Robin.  Indeed,  their  efforts  saved  both 
creeks,  and  paid  off  long-term  when  the  NCDOT 
changed  its  policy  to  include  silt  control  as  part  of  the 
cost-benefit  analysis  in  the  planning  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  highway  projects. 

Admittedly,  these  examples  barely  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  to  describe  the  sad  conditions  at  that  time.  So  how 
did  we  get  to  the  present  stage  of  near  reversal — where 
virtually  all  of  our  rivers  today  are  so  much  cleaner? 

If  you  weren’t  around  in  1970,  you  missed  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  outpouring  of  public  concern  that 
sparked  the  first  Earth  Day  on  April  22  in  that  year. 
That  event  arguably  marks  the  beginning  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  movement  to  improve  water  and  air  quality, 
and  it  was  followed  in  1972  by  the  landmark  passage 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  results 
of  this  amazing  transformation  are  vast  health  and  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  that  we  now  take  almost  for  granted. 

Older  fishermen  don’t,  however.  I  remember  what 
the  Roanoke  was  like.  Now,  we  catch  rockfish  in  this 
restored  river  on  fly  rods.  That  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  back  then. 
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I  ODD  PI  SSI  R 


◄  CAROLINA  REDTAILS 

Explore  the  natural  history  of  the 
state's  most  recognizable  and  adapt¬ 
able  bird  of  prey. 

THE  SILVER  KINGS 

Tarpons  follow  their  appetites  to  the 
Pamlico  Sound  each  summer. 

STEAMY  SMALLMOUTHS 

When  the  water  heats  up,  try  these  tac¬ 
tics  and  lures  for  bronzeback  success. 
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